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THE MAIDEN OF THE LAKE, 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
“What! turn assassin! Let the assassin bleed, 
My fearless yerse shall justify the deed ; 
’Tis he who lures the unpractised mind away, 
‘Then leaves the wretch to misery a prey ; 
Eternal infamy his name surround, 
Who planted Arst that vice on British ground,”’ 

“Miss Desmonp, I am rejoiced to see you,” said 
@ frank, kindly voice, that yet spoke unmistak- 
ably of the refinement that is perhaps never more 
especially betrayed than by the accent and the 
intonation of the organs of speech. It certainly is by 
fo means an undoubted rule, since soft, sweet 
voices are found in every. rank of life, as well as 
barsher tones in the very highest, but that such 
modulation is at once a practice and a eharm of the 
more educated and refined is undoubted, and the 
Lady Mand Tracy, who was the speaker thus 
addressing the young traveller, undoubtedly pos- 
sessed the fascination iu no common degree. 

Thyra was accustomed to the pretty Irish brogue 
of Mrs. O’Byrne, and to the liar ringing yet 
mellow voice that had formed her father’s peculiar 
characteristic, but it had perhaps attuned her more 
pathetically to remember such attributes. 

In any case she certainly felt unusually attracted 
by the sweetness of her new patroness, and her 
natural timidity seemed to vanish at the greeting. 

‘You are vei Lady Maud,” she said, 
gently, “ to forgive my delay in arriving, but I could 
not resist Miss Vesci’s entreaties to ask your indul- 
are hope it has not really inconvenienced 

ou ?’? 

“No, oh, no; and I would have even offered to 
spare you longer,” replied Lady Mand, ‘‘ but I have 

een so much distressed by painful occurrence 
Since you first wrote to me I feel quite out of 
spirits and totally unable to take any oversight of 
the children—it will be a great comfort to confide 
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[AN UNEXPECTED ENCOUNTER.] 


to you, I am sure, and I hope you will not find 
them too troublesome,”’ she went on, as she led the 
way to the carriage in waiting for them. 

‘*Your luggage has been safely housed in your 
future apartments for the last two days,’’ she went 
on, smiling. “1 wonder you were not too nervous 
to fulfil your engagement when you commenced 
your journey so ominously.” 

“I suppose I felt too insignificant to think that 
my fate could influence the unlucky accident,’’ 
replied Thyra, in the same soft and playful tone, 
for her spirits rose at the brighter prospects that 
seemed opening for her; Lady Maud’s kindness had 
removed so many her recluse fears at this her 
new launch in the wide, cold world. 

* Drive to Barrack Street, and ask for Lord Oran- 
more, ag we home,”’ said Lady Maud, when the 
servant clo the carriage door, and then settling 
herself in her corner, she turned again to her young 
companion. 

“A very sad affair has happened to a relative of 
mine,” she said ; “and, indeed, lam doubly interested 
in the business, for the other infortunate person 
concerned is an old and very favoured friend of 
Mr. Tracy’s and my own.” 

Thyra bowed assent, and, though she did not 
ask any questions, her eyes decidedly betokened 
some wish to hear more, though she could scarcely 
have accounted to herself for any interest in abso- 
lute strangers. 

“The thing is so far patent to all that there is 
no harm in speaking of it to you,’’ continued Lady 
Maud, “ yet at present, luckily, it is kept sufficiently 
quiet for the necessity of any severe action in the 


case. 

** The fact is that a sort of cousin of mine—Lord 
Oranmore—managed to get up a hot quarrel at the 
Castle ball some days since, and has been punished 
by a pretty a wound ; indeed, I much fear 
that there is but little hope of his life.” 

Thyra shivered slightly. 

** Was it a duel then ?” she asked. 

* Yes, no doubt; though the business is hushed 
up, and, what is peculiarly distressing to me, his 
opponent is about the last man he ought to have 





quarrelled with, in my opinion, for a more honour- 
able or nobler nature is seldom fouud than Gaston 
Ashworth’s,”’ 

Lady Maud spoke meditatively, rather to herself 
than to her companion, but Thyra eagerly caught 
the last words with a half-instinctive suspicion of 
the truth. 

Thyra Desmond had little of the feminine attribute 
of curiosityin her nature, but she might be pardoned 
under the circumstances. She had especially remem- 
bered seeing the somewhat curious name of “ Gas- 
ton’ ona handkerchief which bound up Brian Vesci’s 
head when first brought to the Rock Cottage, and 
which she knew had belonged to the powerful 
assistant in bearing him from the scene of the 
disaster. ; 

And that circumstance, combined with her late 
meeting with the unlucky individual in question, was 
sufficient, witn a quick and romantic spirit, to 
form affoundation for the suspicion of identity, how- 
ever impossible it might appear. 

“And was this Mr. Ashworth wounded also, 
Lady Maud?” she inquired, after a minute’s 


ause. 
ar Lord Ashworth is the real 7 of my unfortu- 
nate friend,” returned Lady Maud. “ He is an earl, 
though, I fancy, nota very richly endowed one, and 
that, I believe, had something to do with this 
quarrel. However, itis not at present even known, 
1 fancy, whut became of him, anditis,in fact, a 
rumour, not altogether proved, that Gaston was the 
man. Buthe has disappeared and his cousin, 
Lady Beatrix Clare, is invisible to public view, and 
all that quite removes any doubt from Mr. ‘Tracy’s 
mind, and mine.”’ 

Thyra did not reply ; a whole flood of thoughts 
tided over her brain. 

The rank of heracquaintance, his dangers, his 
evident despair and romantic interest in herself, 
and the allusion to the cousin who might fairly 
be supposed to be peculiarly connected with the 
fugitive, were all subjects for speculatiou in her 
mind, and the stopping of the carriage for the 
inquiry as to the sufferer first roused her from her 
distraction. 
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“ The earl is mueh thegame—scarecly ny chaaga, 


my lady.’’ was the answer. : 
And Lady Mand drove off with a saddened regret, 


companion sympathized, and but little communi- 
cation was held between them during the remainder 


of the drive. . : 
They were unmindful in their pre-occupation that 


a modest caléeche had been in waiting for their more ree pair of enamelled gold s 
initials of B 


imposing equipage to make way at the doctor's 
door and which drew up immediately that the 
carriage had driven off. Nor did Thyra Desmond 
guess that a keen, quick examination had been 
going on during that brief space of time, that her 
every feature and peculiarity of expression had been 
registered in a jealous female heart, that one who 


tha 
might have certainly challenged gompetition fear- yom 


lessly from the fairest and noblegé ia the land had 
bitterly and enviously acknowledged the fasci- 
nation which the obscure reclgse 


over the hearts that might be te her in- 
fluence 


Happily the lake maiden apch ee 
source of uneasiness or some, for her mind by 
been far toy engrossed for gue ntly im 
different objects to attract 
It was for the half-o 
from the suspicion 


wrong and of injary i , ond 

more gnawing Md to 

deepest pain whieh yen Orman gap } 
the innocent and heart. 


The bell at the on’s doog Law f gounded 
and was even me epi ensry the sug- 
mons of the Ls Ss a n, 

r abel 





the manner of the cha 
when hg saw the hire pquipage 
which gas waiting for 

“ The degtor is busy ; #t'4 Re for fim 
jem nen hr won't my sorbedy Ror ss 

ouse, t can 1,” Bai men oy 
na k ih was } Baselloney himself, dots wy 

ingin , 

“ Faith and it’s on that 
are,”’ rejoined talon ang ‘a little bon 
rom. masther wil] be quality, 

ail. 


“ These, and ye know gothing af a y,” 
was the + ys just one of thin ry ‘9 takin’ 






up the ex'9 Ame, and——— 

But the interrypted by the hagty 
opening of ‘8 door and the advent of @ 
female figere, ightly from ips re- 
cesses on the th tor’s dwelling. 


“Tam sure the doctog will net refuge te see me. 
It’s a very urgent case on which 1. @m come,” egid 
a voice which the shrewd Pat at once segognized as 
accustomed to command. 

And as the lady spoke she slipped a glittering 
piece in the half-recoiling fingers of the hesitating 
domestic. 

Pat was not mercenary, but still he was notin 
the way of receiving such largesse as a general rule, 
and his broad features decidedly brightened as he 
drew the golden treasure into his eapacieus 
pocket. 

“* Well, it’s meself that would be sorry te refuse 
a purty lady like you,” he said, doubtiagly, “end I 
did not let in her ladyship just now, though she’s @ 
kinswoman of the young m; J? 

“* What, did she wish to eome in?’’ asked the new 
guest, eagerly, 

“Who? my Lady Maud? Faith and it’s herself 
that would givea p ful of gold to gee the young 
masther alive and well again,’’ returned the knows 
ing Hibernian. ‘‘ But whether it’s herself or the 

urty ¢olleen that came with her, it’s not for Pat 

‘earny to say, Well, and it’s the masther you want, 
és it, my lady?” he went on, likerally bestowing 
¢he rank on the peosecne visiter, eyen though in 
total ignorance of her claims. 

** Yos, and the caléche can wait, I shall not de- 
tain it very long,” observed the young lady, as if 
pledging her brief stay with the physician. 

“ Ah, and gure the bogtrotter ean wait your plea- 
sure, an iggorant loon that heis,”’ wes Pat's spiteful 

pejoindar, glancing at the ualacky driver a9 he 
epoke. 

And as the door closed behind him Pat chuekled 
pt the parting shot which compjetes his trigmph. 

The young lady was quiakly ushered into a 
muatest apertnant mniok — far more with 
masculine belongings than had ever perhaps met 
the eyes of the Lady Beatrix Clare, Tr 

There were stray articles of clothing end eppa- 
gatus for smoking mingled heborogeneougly with 
surgical instruments and musjeal books and flasks 
gad ting and every variety of article which eonid 
be necessary in a camp life er Wandering travel. 

The girl Jogked round with the lurking yet un- 
eonscious andifference to all that did not relate to 
the especial aubject of thought that eharastevizes 
most visitg te the qurgeop’s or dentist's waiting- 


they encountered one object which made her 


shudder with a sickening chill, 


@xervise been gone through 


oaks Sonne at bn shin 


and worn ibep the ery maxping of the fatal en- 





— 


of the gery titles.on which her egos rested, angi{ wer,” apd he 
moyed — trifles which Seveal kn which 
purpose 

in which she little dreamed how truly her young | Ageptity, 


tables with 
e88 inquisition as to their nature and 


But as her fingers dered id them 





Cs) 
There wae a glove—a delicate, ful glove— 
. C., wrought in small turquoises on the 

surface. ; 


And the delicate hue of the kid was terribly 
varied by deep crimson spots, that were the life 
a eohe ecunare’ 9 pruth too well 
rix well— 
i slows had heen worn ron night of the 
tle ball. nares mneee after her — 
rting fable with Lord 
Tk whieh had saeceeded had 


proper covering. 
Tt bad boon suapected hen ; it was oll sertain 


with 9 boldness for 
given full licence, 


. the bullet of Gaston Ashworth had thns 
wmer atte muah ae a 
out 





re it was,a 
b 





atany 
, Ore 


id. 


obserw@p3 


of egsual 
ingen é nst be: 













the eppearancs 
What bes proegped 
seeing that the yeang 
“It is not for gay 
that lam ip need, Dr. 
ing determinedly the 
regret and embarrassment thet was 
utterance. “It is rather to ask @ very different 
favour that Iam come, and Iam quite prepared to 
make it your interest to comply with > | earnest 
prayers for your essistance in the matter I wish to 


arrange.” 

‘The physician bawed Jow as he drew a hair for- 
ward to his fair guest. 

Be seated, madame, I entreat,’’ he said. “I 
assure you it will be my graatest happiness te he 
able to gratify your wishes in least degree; but 
I scarcely can hope so ingigni t an individual 
can have it ia his power. Is it not some mistake ?’’ 
he added, aueyeying his guest with these eold yes 
glittering grey eyes of bis that scemad to possess 
the very roy of a pictase ef wraing te all 
parts of room #6. one time. 

Lady Beatrix gave.an impatient start. 

“No, no, it is nob.euy mistake, doctor,” she said, 
hurriedjy, “Lam quite-lam but too.certain you 
can canry ont my wmishos, if you will, You havea 
patient here,” ghe went on, constrainadly. “{ 
would first ask of you whatiis the ¢euth as to his 
state? Is there any hope? Will he @ie?’ ghe 
added, with a restrained shiver at she words, 

rt ae Sete nfaliitele, I 

ear young ,» lem neti ma 
be mistaken in my voreiet. I dare not give yon — 
a decided reply as you weulddesira, Muy Liesk, in 
my turn, whether you ane a weladive, or @ plighted 
wife of the patient ?’’ 

A tide of crimsen cama haughtily up im the lady's 
features. She had searcely expacted such question. 
ing, when she believed herself to be the asbiter of 
the humble doctor's fate, and that he would be 
only too proud to obey and geosive silently and 
implicitly gnerdon for his services. 

“I donot see the connection between my ques- 
tion and yours,” she answered, coldly. “is is 
enough surely that I do not come fram idle curi- 
a a speoial elaim for the knowledge T 

m, 


“That is just a matter af opinion, madame," 
replied the doctor, ‘‘and:i¢'s not in Ferrence Shane's 
way to walk into a ditch blindfolded, even if ever 
so fair a hand led him asa guide. So, I would like 
just to knew who you are, and you'll never repent 


A contest was 
and necessity, 


on your part. Mark 
have the means ae 


ded of its 
one band deguded « pe 





ix i 
‘ perhapg, , ’ and 
sould saarcely be tease we sos 
scarcely have left if ftoasing ab 
be at 


“i: “‘ESzrrzxwagaé, 1875. 





—. 


nted firg nolaged kot 
pablo ote hi odig oither for 





lay on 


examination or for dispatch. 


Reatrix remained silent for some minutes, 
gon in her mind between pride 
tween policy and love. 
called by that 


es, love, if i be nama, 
which a = in her bosom against so many 
adverse and less amiable influencas, whiel hadao 
power either to subdue coquetry or perverse and 
selfish pride. 


“I will acce assurance thus far, Dr, 
Shane,” she said, with a touch of the natural im. 
pulse in her impatient look and tone. 

“I will tell you my name. I will even confide in 
you my errand, under the implicit vow of sec 
doctor,” she went on, ‘‘[ 
ve the inaplination to 
most amply. It will 
the happiness 


















went on,in a 
gase of the un- 
‘Qmamore. I am tie 
- I am Lady Beatriz 
, the of his father’s sister, and—— 

‘“* And the future countess, I do not doubt,” put 
in Dr. Shane, perceiving some faltering in the firm 
accents. Ig it nob go, Ledy Beatrix?” he added. 
“You neéd not fear or h te to confess You 
little know what machinogme professionals become, 
jand you need not coysider it so terrible an affair to 
state such a very natural arrangement between the 
theira of a noble house,” 

Lady Beatrix filgshed j 
‘I'he, doctor little ow gote was the chord 
tel acl pttge Se adeges 
little imagined per one go indepe: y 
nature and fortune conld faal to win the love of the 
man she was doomed ¢o marry, or he might have 
been more guarded in the expressions thas were 
intended to wssist.and goothe the proud deliavay of 
his companion, % 4 

+ That bas little to with the oaae, Dr, Shana, 

she replied, ealdiy. It is enfficiant that the closess 
ties of kinswenship uoite me wie Lord Ashworsh, 
and that I prosmme bis. maasataty bane on, ~~! 


phases of fortune 
imtercouvse with the world not. ta spe th 
Lady Beateix Clare's meaning and to be fully pre- 
pared if needs be to sisoumvent bar little gan® 
should it suit bis pprpase, 

“You are assumjog too much for granted, uF 
seas el enemig tele ee aeiiah testa 

you eran u 

Lord Ashworth whoswvas theoppanertiof my patieat 
in ‘the late unhappy eontest, and,'"he added, m4 
yet lower and mare: priser fran i “you are 
equally sure that these is ne.cthes way af your 
gousin’s cscape except Losd Qranmora’s recovery, 
aad that I am not weaitpepenst to,endorse.”” a 

What do yon mean?*’ sho. aaked, hastily. I 
am talking to yeu in strict-oonfidenes, Dr, 8230, 
and it is no use to conezal the trath, if we are ta 
understand eneh obhen.’* : 

‘Certainly not,” be weplied; ‘ but then ts auch 
a thing as not eqmprehending ‘the exact state of 
things, or at any rate not-realiziag whatis possible * 








foo. 
She turned over the books in complete ignorance 


the trust. Bat if you attempt to eoneeal or $o 
deceive me, then my lips ave as close aa pure 


be done ia certain possibla gontiogencsics. Now, 
for one do not at all gay Ef eowld not avsist you 















as the 
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_— 
powertuny m your efforts assist 
even if Pow 


7) 
aan ng \ should’ unluckily never 
recar ts Michel confess, I consider even more than 
doubtful.” 

“ Heaven help him end sll,” shuddered the Lady 
Beatrix, in a low, tone. 

“ Precisely,” ane poly. “Batitis | 
my wish and my intention to aid in that pious and 
most desirable consummation. But didit never occur 
to you, Lady , that it is not certainly and 
absolutely known whether Lerd Ashworth was the | 
individual in —— foeyom 1 sages the 
injury om my patien: , ve caret guarded 
- knowledge of the factat prasad, and it. wil 
be some powerful inducement that would 
me to reveal it, or to continue to keep it : 


your cousm, | 


ismy meaning, my ,” he, continued, 

in 2 most common tyle, as if he was. 

Lemp stating the case of the veriest private under. 
is cha 


ite to admit that it is rey ee toagas Um 
pa however true it may preve; I came 
here Dr. Shane, all that you can 


y.. Dr. to f 
desire for the of saving these rash and 
foolish young ‘men, I'am wealthy, I have the con- 
trol of a large portion of my property, end i will 
not be from any on my part if you 
are not most fully satiefied’as to my terms, should 
you be able to help me.” 

“And you begin tosee it-will be.a possibility in 
more ways than one Beatrix,” returned the 
doctor, “ only ‘that it -my Lord Ovanmore should 
recover you; wanld be mare entirely in t.of 
me i the other a That F.. abe 97 
engage te give mee!) ering formy skill i 
1 save my patient, while in the, other it would be 


an acknowledgment of my faithful » You 
compre is, Lady Beatrix?” he.added, dater- 
winately. 


* Certainly, and the seward shall be equal for the 
diferent servioes,”’ she said, eagerly ; “ only, should 
you be able to sgye difessnm Sse dreadful blaodshed, 
I could never cease to feel that I owed you.a debs 
beyond price se long a8.I,lixe,’’ 


“Or rather so lon af I live, which wil] be 
bably a much shorter time,” he put. in, wie bo 
half-smile. “But do you know that it, ig often, 


easier to save @ life ‘to keep a tongue quiet, | 
my dear young lady, and that me woud be. - 
more danger from the ome contingenay than the 
other ? However, we will not quarrel at terms 
and logical differences where such geripns. matters. 
are at stake. I will not fail you in any case; F will 
do my very utmost to preserve thig unlucky fire- 
eater upstairs; and should he slip me you may 
rely on it I shall never manage to remember who it 
was that did the deed—and ‘this as much for the 
sake of the fine young fellows themselves as for 
lucre, though I’m free to confess | am in no small 
need of the' paltry pelf:” 

— Beatrix hastily responded to the evident 

unt. 

_ She drew out an embroidered notecage, and opening 
it displayed some bank notes, that she saleeted for 
presentation to the-expectant physician, 

“Lord Oranmore will, I am sure, amply reward 
any outlay of time.or m >” she said, when re- 
turning the, small pocket+book to her dress; * but 
you will aecept, these as am earnest of the future 
aud to meet any present expense in your treatment, 
and J emtreat you as yon would hope fer happiness! 
here aud hereafter,” she went on, ‘to devote your: 
self to saving his presious.life. Will you take any 
other adyige, any helpiin.the moraing ?”’ 

“ Not a bit of it,” he aaid, decidedly, “‘ Terrence 
Shane has tended too many pisto ta and euts, 
to be second to any manin Dublin, or the United 
Kingdom either, and, as.to the rest, lam neither 
brute nur a fool, net to see where true interest 
lies, as well as my pleasure, Lady trix, and. if 
you one ot trast me our agreement must come to 
an end.” 

It was plain that the army doctor was as despotic 
as the commanger-in-chief himself, and even mere 
dangerous to defy, So the haughty beiress of the 
Clares was fain to submit, and returned in her 
humble vehicle to the spot where her carriage still 
awaited her, with a heart not altogether lightened 
from its load—whether Hubert Oranmore lived or 
died she felt that her own exacting nature might 
well be disappointed of its ambitious cravings. 

Gaston would never pardon her shortcomings, 
When his standard of female truth and. honour was 60 
high, even should he be freed from the worst conse~ 
quences of her folly, And for Lord Oranmore-— 
what then? Could she trust herself to him? 
couli she hope and expect that he would prove 
sufficient for her requirements, when his hot- 
brained and foolish Tashness . had plunged her 
nearest relative into danger and disgrace? Was 
that a husband for the proud heiress—the admired 


Beatrix had beteayed herself re knewit: |; 
yearby tenes ponies pn ahcapn yt 





and high-born Beatrix Clare. Such questions rushed 
unbidden on her heart, and crushed to the dust all 





fhe mopes' and the aspiring expectations of the 
haughty betrothed of Gaston, Earl Ashworth, the 
queenly arbiter of ‘his fate. 


CHAPTER X XVI. 
‘Para, T am ill, T know it, though you do 
: 13 tho youthter Etica Vesci to her 
father day 


Pate ie oe pope pent} T ha Steaen 
B one 89° ‘as ve 
phew fe@eo eure oF See you will find Iam 


right some day; and you will be sorry then that you 
sont her away," 
Sir Hilary winced under his young daughter's 


calm and quiet hy 
“No, mo, my i -heart—it 
mot be, you ave very weak and low, that is.all,” 


lary did quake 1 t id's c 
the, very idea of losing. his, darling, the joy and 
‘the cynostre of his very life, was ‘ 

But like, many others, he wilfully blinded himself 
jand ignored so far as he could dare the very name 
jof danger, the very words which gave utterance to 
jsuch a terrible prospect for his coming years. 

_ Erica, young as she was, could form some insight 
jinto the truth. 

| She could realize the sonrow aad desolation th at 
jsuch a separation would cause to her stern but 


3 
7 
j 
g 


doting :fath And his proach. but streng- 
jthened her connietne of the eality of her’ sus. 
|picions, 


“* My datling papa, I did not.tel] you I was going 
{to dig,” she sade in. a soft, calm tone, “ and I dare- 
\say the doctors would tell you there is no danger 
‘in my cane. bat 5 om ange Was th ie Dnt right that I 
should be ap helpless and weak for such @ trifle, and 
I would be so giad if I could have had Thyra, or 
some one’ who would always be with me and amuse 
me when I anr sad and ionely.” . 

“T suppose she it in your head that I might 
wish her to stay give hergelf semedmportance,” 
exclaimed Sir Hilary, impatiently. 

“ Hush, papa, hush,” ssid fhe girl, with a wave of 
the hand, tha§ had somethi dignity in it, 
“never speak so more of the kindest and the best 
mhom I ever saw. She waited with me at great 
peril to herself, and only grieved to leave me for 
my sake. If I had but some one like her, if Brian 
would but come—but——” 

‘*Who asked for Brian, my sweet little sister ?’’ 
gaid a cheering voice, which made both Erica and 
her father start with surprise, and in one case with 
eager, pleasure, “ What can I do to please my 
P 


And the next moment the young and. manly form 
. ‘Oh, Bene, be Galightfal! ion 

“Oh, Bri ow delightful! Lam ao very, very 

lad!’ exclaimed the invalid, eageniy holding out 
er arms to the new-comer who stooped over, 
her and raised her in his stalwart aras. 

“ But what does all this meen ?’’ he ssid, as he 
felt the young girl's tearsonhiscaeck. “‘ Whatis 
the eantheny ‘ces darling? What have you done 
with her, sir?” he added, turning to his father with 
@ half-veproachfal air. 

“If there ia any blame it should be taken by 

yourself, Brian,” ‘returned his fabher, sharply. 
‘The fact was that I was not at all antisfied by 
the meagre accounts you sent me of your progress, 
and I determined to take your sister on brief tour 
in the region where you had reesived your hart. 
But we founi that no trace of you or your exact 
whereabouts could be found in Gabvay and its 
neighbourhood, and therefore we turned our steps 
to Dublin, and it was en route thither ‘that we en- 
pountered an ugly zailway accident that alarmed 
your sister e good deal. But she has bean well 
nursed, and [ trust that sow you are come she will 
recover'rapidly from her nervous state. Will you 
not, love?’’ he added, tarning to his daughter with 
an anxious, depreeating glance. D 

“Yes, Iam glad; very glad,” she said. “It will 
make up a little for poor ‘’hyra going away.” 

Brian could not forbear a start. 

“What Thyra?” he asked. “Whom @id you 
know of that name, Erica?” 

“Whom! Why, Thyra Desmand, to be sure,” 
the girl replied, quickly. “The very prettiest and 
the dearest of’ human beings, Brian. And so you 
would. say, if you knew her.’ 3 

“A very enthusiastic and young-ladyish descrip- 
tion?” returned Brian, eonstrainedly; ‘‘and of 
course my father considered her 80 also.” 

1 am neither a young lady nor enthusiastic, my 
son,’’ was the reply. ‘“ Miss Desmond was very 
attentive and kind to your sister, which was of 
course only natural in such circumstancas.” 











* And you allowed her to leave Erica in tinis help- 
Tess state, or did she insist on doing so?” asked 
Brian, sharply, his eyes blazing suddenly with a 
light that seemed to penetrate the very thoughts of 
his embarrassed father. 

“Well, she had en ments that it would have 
been very wrong to induce her to break,”’ replied 
Sir Hilary, sternly. “More especially as I had no 
similar occupation to offer her, or any knowledge 
rt ial of her antecedents. It is far better as 

is,” 

“ Pardon me, sir, I can soon enlighten you some- 
what as to Miss Desmond’s h‘story, or frather our 
obligations to her,’’ replied Brian, sharply. “If it 
had not been for her you would probably have been 
now without any male heir—any son to follow your 
footsteps. Whether that is any obligation you 
alone can tell,” he went on, bitterly. 

Sir Hilary stared at him incredulously. 

“Do you mean that this young person goes ont 
‘norsing ?” he said, with a sneer, “or is she.one of 
those remarkable romantic heroines who. always 
seem to sppetr when they can bring some glory on 
themselves. by interfering? I have no opinion of 
such young women. There are plenty of proper and 
trained nurses in the country who are to be for 
suitable payment, However, of course, we are 

much obliged to Miss Dasmond, but still I feel 
that it was-far better that [ dismissed her to her 
rightful duties without farther delay.” 

Brian had compressed his very lips as his father 
spoke, as if to hear him to the end ere he allowed 
his own passion to break forth. 

But when it was concluded, with all the pauses 
and hesitations that in their yery embarrassment 
told a tale which discredited the precise words of 
a naga then the son's indignation blazed 

orth, 

** Pather;” he aaid, bitterly, “I grieve that you 
can so. diseredit our race, or omr nation, by such 
cold ingratitude.. Do you know the cirsumstances 
of the case, or can you venture to judge so harshly, 
when you are.as ignorant as a babe of all that has 
taken place? Your own statement contradicts itself 
where my sister is concerned. Do you suppose Miss 
D thrust b lf into a dangerous railway 
accident? And if she had lefp Erica to the mercy 
of strange women, where would you have found 
9 ng could supply her place as nurse and 

rie’ 

* And fou myself,” he added, with a tender soft- 
ness oyerspreadiug his whole featares at the ver 
remembrance of the past—“ for myself, my very life 
hang on her eare and skill, and so the doctor would 
testify, #f you will, There are few such suitable 
and eligible nurses to be had on the solitary banks 
of Lough Oorrib,” he continued, sarcasticaily. 
6 Father, I blush for your hard injustice to.an 
angel. 

d the impetuous yoang Brian's whole features 
became blood-red at unpardonable rigidity that 
marked his father’s countenance while he poured 


out his rapid reproach. 

P Time has: not yet so entiroly 
ghilled my blood that it ean bear such insults 
calmly,’ replied the old baronet, in a hoarse, con- 
strained tone, 

“Tam ready.to make excuse for infatuation on 
your part, considering your age and the peculiar 
circumstances in which you were thrown with a 
pretty and probsbly designing girl. It has been 
also an unfortunate ¢goincidence that she should 
have been on another occasion brought into contact 
with your family ; but from this timo I shall expect 
it utterly'to close. Neither you nor yoursister will 
hold the slightest intercourse with her in future, 
noless‘in actual and direct rebellion to my positive 
commands.” 

“Qh, papa, papa! Hush! you are vexed now,” 
interrupted LEvica, quickly. ‘ You cannot mean 
such harsh judgment of one who has been so sweet 
and kind, and never given one eause for you to 
blame her. Brian,do not vex papa,” she added, 
turning deprecatingly to her brother. ‘“‘ He will 
think differently ina little while, and it is wrong of 
you to irritate him just when you first come home 
after your long absence.’” 

‘Oh! @ pretty pair of disobedient children I have 
to boast,’’ said Sir Hilary, his face turning actually 
livid with rage ; ‘‘ but if I cannot command love and 
respect I can, at least, insist on obedience, or, at 
any rate, punish rebellion pretty severely. And 
mark me, Brian, I shall not.be trifled with by Jou. 
and yet have patience and forbearance as some idiots 
of parents show, and thus lead tothe final ruin of 
themselves and their families, I tell you now, for 
all, that I tolerate no rebellion to expressed wishes - 
at your hands. It is easy to see that you have been 
caught by this desiguing adventuress, like many 
anotier idiot before you, but I will not have my 
family disgraced more thanit has been by such 
folly. I commani you never to see or speak to her 
again, on peril of losing my favour and your own 
heritage without redemption or grace. I never, 
never, you understand, would pardon such a deed 
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and I shall at once take measures for a more suit- 
able marriage to stop all such absurd, degrading 
nonsense,”’ he went on, trying to smile sarcastic- 
ally, though his boiling rage prevented this mockery 
of mirth. ' f 

“T hear you, father, and am deeply grieved,’' said 
Brian, with ominous calmness. ‘‘I have no other 
reply to make to such injustice. Erica, dearest, 
you look too languid for such rough contests to be 
carried on in your gentle presence,’’ he said, turn- 
ing to his sister with an entire change of manner. 
“ Sir Hilary, it seems to me that first rate advice 
should be at once obtained for my sister. Shall I 
go to Dublin for some physician, or will you have 
her removed there for that purpose ?” 

But though the words confirnied so singularly and 
without any consultation between them the feelings 
expressed by Erica, Sir Hilary wasin no mood for 
compliance. 

“Tam perfectly competent to take any precau- 
tion that I consider necessary for your sister, 
Brian,’’ he returned, haughtily ; “and if you wish 
to remain with us, and to be in peace and amity 
with your nearest relatives, I counsel you to avoid 
needless interference with my authority in my own 
family. It will only work harm with us all, and,” 
he added, hoarsely, “it would not be the first time 
that utter wretchedness and ruin had fallen on our 
family from such wrong-headed perversity. But the 
same spirit that was in my father is in me, and I 
would not shrink were it to act the tragedy over 
again once more.” 


To be continued. 








THE CULTIVATION OF FLOWERS. 


In addition to the pleasure that may be derived 
from floriculture, the sanitary value of flowers and 
plants is a feature of the subject so important as to 
call for special mention. It was known many years 
ago that ozone is one of the forms in which oxygeu 
exists in the air, and that it possesses extraordinary 
powers as an oxidant, disinfectant and deodorizer. 
Now, one of the most important of late discoveries 
in chemistry is that made by Professor Montogazza, 
of Pavia, to the effect that ozone is generated in 
immense quantities by all plants and flowers pos- 
sessing green leaves and aromatic odour. Hya- 
cinths, mignonette and heliotrope, lemon, mint and 
lavender, narcisus, cherry, laurel, and the like, all 
throw oif ozone very largely on exposure to the 
sun’s rays ; and so powerful is the great atmospheric 
purifier that the belief of chemists that whole dis- 
tricts can be redeemed from the deadly malaria 
which infests them by simply covering them with 
aromatic vegetation. 

The bearing of this upon flower culture in our 
large cities is also very important. Experiments 
have proved that the air of a city contains less 
ozone than that of the surronnding country, the 
thickly inhabited parts of cities less than the more 
sparsely built, or than the parks and open squares. 
Plants, and flowers, and green trees can alone re- 
store the balance; so that every little flower-pot is 
not merely a thing of beauty while is lasts, but has 
a direct and beneficial influence upon the health of 
the neighbourhood in which it is found. 








Noturtne is more precious than time, and those 
who mispend it are the greatest of all prodigals, 

Curious MANnIFEesTATIONS OF Love.—Not !ong 
since the daily papers published an account of a young 
man who called upon a girl with whom. he was 
desperately in love, and presenting a pistol to her 
head, shot her through the brain and then killed 
himself. This strikes one as a most remarkable way 
of manifesting affection. Yet hardly less irrational 
is the slow torture of the unhappy and wretched 
existeuce to which many a husband dooms the wife 
whom he imagines he loves! We think that to 
murder, either suddenly, or by slow degrees, is not 
the best way to manifest affection. 

LovrE Brcrers Love.—Once, on a cold winter's 
day, a robin was picking at the window of acottager, 
asif begging for admittance. The pious cottager 


opened his window, and hospitably sheltered the 
confiding little creature in his dwelling. The little 
bird picked up the crumbs which fell from the table, 
and all tle children became much attached to it. But 


when Spring had again clothed the trees and bushes 
with a fresh verdure, the cottager opened his win- 
dow, and the little guest flew into the adjoining 
wood, built his nest, and filled the air with his 
warbling songs. On the approach of winter, the 
robin again returned to the dwelliug of the cottager, 
and also brought his little mate along with him, On 
seeing them, the cottager and his children were 
much delighted, and one of the children said: 
“Futher, how expressive are the eyes of the little 
birds ; they loox as ti they wish to say something.” 


But the father replied ; ‘My cuildren, if the iittie} 


birds could speak, they would probably 





tenure confidence begets confidence, and love begets 
ove, 

MicRaTiIon oF Brrps.—A recent writer presents 
the novel hypothesis that the migratory flight of 
birds is an involuntary act. “Lhe argument is, that 
at or about @ certain period of the year, when a 
strong southern wind prevails in @ upper stratum of 
the air, a subtle atmospheric change, resulting from 
it, acts upon the muscles of the birds in such a way 
as to make them fly. Their wings beat as naturally 
as their hearts, =e they cannot help going. Rising 
up into the swift current of air, they are borne along 
it as long as the spasm lasts, which generally is long 
enongh to carry most of, them to warmer climates, 
although multitudes recover a little too soon and 
perish in the sea. Some experiments made upon 
migratory birds in captivity lend plausibility to the 
theory. Kept in cages, covered with silk to protect 
them from injury, these birds have been observed, at 
the season of migration, to be affected with paroxysm 
of flight, which continued through a period answer- 
ing in length to the time ee by birds in their 
semi-annual journeys, When the paroxysm was over, 
the birds fell to the ground, began preening their 
plumage, and conducting themselves as if they ha‘ 
just reached a new home after an extended journey. 
The experiments were made in both England and 
Africa with similar results. 








MATILDA. 


Besrpe the stream at eventide 
We paused before we parted, 
She, being older, only sighed; 
But I was Sekenhaattet: 
* Once more (I said) our troth we plight 
Beside this brimming ocean :”’ 
The river rolled its usual height, 
‘The rest was all emotion. 
She answered not—my love, my queen! 
She gave a gentle shiver; 
(Old seasoned suitors kaow how keen 
The breeze blows up the river). 


“ A flower (I said) a flower as sign 
Oi love approved—confest——” 

(I marked a rose, more red than wine, 
That rose upon her breast). 


She gaveit. Subtlest essence fell 
From each pink petal fold : 

I wore it, though my sense of smell 
Was something dull—from cold. 

She went. Andyet no fate has lit 
Our hymeneal taper ; 

But that’s not all the worst of it ; 
The rose was only paper! 





CICERO. 

Most readers are aware that Novus Homo is 
Latin for New Man. These words were first used 
by Cicero to describe a person of obscure origin who 
becomes eminent by his wealth or talents, and he 
applied them on more than one occasion to himself. 

The great orator of the Romans, though of a 
highly respectable country family, of some anti- 
quity, was a Novus Homo, inasmuch as no ancestor 
of his had been ennobled by being elected to high 
office. The name was probably derived from cicer, 
the Latin name of a kind of small pea, much used 
for fodder. Perhaps some remote ancestor of the 
family had been noted as a cultivator of that vege- 
table. When Cie was one of the first menin 
Rome, he often laughed at the attempts to flatter 
him by constructing for him an illustrious pedigree ; 
and once, when he wag offering some silver vessels 
to one of the gods, he told the silversmith to 
engrave upon them Marcus Tullius and the figure of 
a cicer for the third name. Plutarch tells us that 
when he was about to enter public life some one 
advised him to change his plebeian name. 

‘*No,”’ said Cicero ; ‘‘I will make it more glorious 
than the names of the Seauri and the Catuli.’’ 

It is only scholars who now know anything of the 
Scauri and the Catuli ; but where is there a child 
in Christendom, able to read, who does not know 
something about Ciccro? And why is this? The 
men who rise to the top of their profession must 
indeed posseas some special aptitude for it ; but the 
direct cause of their success is that they take 
infinite trouble to succeed. They work. ‘They toil. 
They try desperately hard. ‘“ Andif at first. they 
don’t succeed, they try, try again,’’ 

When Cicero came to Rome as a young man to 
study law he haunted the law-courts unceasingly. 
He watched the great lawyers ; he took notes of 
their opinions ; he followed them about from court 
to court ; he studied the actors at the theatre ; he 
took lessorts every day in composition and declama- 





| 


tion ; he studied the philosophy of the period ; he 
gave advice gratis to anybody who wanted it; he 


say, a| Wrove down passages from Demosthenes and learned 








to deliver them with great effect ; and he embraced 
every opportunity that occurred conducting 
gratuitously the unimportart causes which could be 
entrusted to so young an advocate. That wag 
Cicero’s great secret.. If. he had been the least 
mer of young men, he could not have taken morg 

uble to supply the defects of natare than he dig 
to cultivate the shining talents whick he possessed, 
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USEFUL REOIPES FOR THE SHOP, THE HOUSE. 
HOLD AND THE FARM. 

VeGerastes should never be washed until imme. 
diately before pr for the tablo. Lettuce ig 
made almost worthless in flavour by Cipping it in 
water some hours before it is served. Potatoes suffer 
even more than other vegetables ‘through the wash. 
ing process. They should not be put in water till 
just ready for boiling. 

The following is given as 3 simple welding pow. 
der: 1 part dry borax, 1 part fine iron filings, } part 
prussiate of potash; it is sprinkled on the surfaces, 
the latter being previously slightly moistened. The 
pieces of iron and steel are then tightly bound toge- 
ther with iron wire, heated to about 300. degs., and 
lastly. placed under a steam hammer or passed 
through rolls. 

Leather thoroughly saturated with glycerine will 
prevent, it is said, the passage of gases. 

In stamping sheet zinc in dies much waste occurs 
from the small difference between the melting point 
and the temperature at which sheet zino should be 
stamped to get the best effect, To obviate this waste 
heat the zinc by dipping in oil at the proper ten. 


perature. 

A cheap and simple brash for supplying albumen 
solutions to photographic plates is made by doubling 
& piece of cotton plush cloth over the end of a fiat 
stick, and securing the cloth by a rubber band slipped 
over it. 

The following is a cheap substitute for the expen. 
sive gold varnish used on ornamented tin ware; 
Turpentine 4 gallon, asphaltam } gill, yellow ani- 
line 2 ozs., umber 4 ozs., turpentine varnish 1 gallon 
and gamboge $ib, Mix and boil for ten hours, 

Beautiful semi-transparent casts of fancy articles 
may be taken ia a compound of 2 parts unbaked 
gypsum, 1 part bleached beeswax, and 1 part paraffin, 
This becomes plastic at 120 degs., and is quite 
tough, 

White lead ground ino oil, mingled with Prussian 
blue, similarly prepared to give the proper shade, and 
finally mixed with a little earriage varuish, is an ex- 
cellent and durable paint for farm machinery and 
agricultural tools. : 

A mixture of 10 parts lime and 1 part, saltpetre is 
pag to destroy currant worms without injuriug the 

ruit. 

Boats should be painted with raw oil. Boiled oil 
used in the paint is very apt to blister and peel from 
the wood. 

Spatter-work pictures, usually delicate designs in 
white appearing upon @ softly shaded ground, are 
now very popular, and. are, with a little practise, 
easily produced. Procure. sheet of fine uncalen- 
dered drawing-paper, and arrange thereon a bouquet 
of pressed leaves, trailing) vines, letters, or avy de- 
sign which it is desired. to have appear in white, 
Fasten the articles by pins stuck into the smooth 
surface, which shouldbe underneath the paper. 
Then slightly wet the bristles of a tooth or other 
brush inrubbed India ink, or in commonblack writing 
ink, and draw them across a stick in such a manner 
that the bristles will be bent and then quickly released. 
Tuis will cause a fiue spatter of ink upon the 
paper, Continue the spattering over all the 
leaves, pins, and paper, allowing the centre of the 
pattern to receive the most ink, the edges shading 
off. When done, remove the design, and the forms 
will be found reproduced with accuracy on the tinted 
ground. With a'rustic wooden frame this forms a 
very cheap and pretty ornament, 

It is said that water lilies may be raised about 
one’s house by the following method: Sink in the 
ground the half of an old cask and cover the bottom 
with peat and swamp mud and then fill with water. 
Dig the lily roots early in the spring, and place them 
in the earth at the bottom of the tub. A gentleman 
who has tried the experiment has. a number of lilies 
io bloum, 








A yew industry is the shipment of live frogs from 
America to England for breeding purposes, 

Tue topsails of the “ Victory,” Nelson’s flagship, 
which were in use in the battle of Trafalgar, lave 
been received on board, and have been placed iu the 
court-martial room on the main deck. ‘I'he foretop- 
sail has sixty shot holes and the maintopsail up- 
wards of ninety. The “ Victory ”’ is daily visited by 
a large number of persons, 


—_— 
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THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 
ar 
CHARLES GARVICE, 
AUTHOR OF 


“Only Country Love,” “The Gipsy Peer,” 
Fortune,” ete, ete. 
—_—po—— 


CHAPTER L. 
So lifts the curtain from our lives and shows, 
Beneath the a gleam of crimson joy, 
Which, like the blossom of some fair flower, 
Has sprung from darkness, 

From the moment Mr. Dockett, the detective, dis. 
covered our hero things took a clearer and more pro- 
anising aspect, 

While Leicester and Stumpy were left at Pen- 
azuddie Mr. Dockett repaired to London and set 
about his task with a zeal and cunning highly com- 
amendable, 

In the first placo he appéared one mo<ning in the 
City, dressed after the fashion of a simple and 
wealthy country equire, 

He made his way to the offices of one of the com- 
panies over which Howard Murpoint was director, 
and inquired for that gentleman, 

The clerk told him that Mr, Murpoint was not in 
the City at that early hour, and would probably not 
arrive until one o’clock. 

Mr. Dockett waited patiently, and at last the great 
man arrived. 

Mr. Dockett was shown into the great man’s par- 
dour and announced his business. 

“T am,” he said, “ in search of a good investment. 
My name is Squirrel, and I’ve had a large sum of 
money left me, which I don’t quite know what to do 
with, My lawyers tell me I must put it in the 
Three per Cents, but I thought that you, being a 
igreat City man, would be able to show me a better 

nvestment than that, So I made bold to come and 
sk you.’’ 

The captain had often been applied to for advice 
48 to investments, and, after the first slight surprise, 
£aw nothing suspicious in the country squire, and in 
his pleasant way informed him that he certainly 
could assist him. 

Then he told Mr. Dockett that he could not do 
better than put his money on this and that company, 
and concluded by mentioning all the financial 
schemes in which he was interested. 

Mr. Dockett listened attentively and jotted down 
the names of the companies in which the captain was 
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ons cornet, and then, thanking him gratefully, took 
ve. 

From the offices he repaired to a small room in 
Scotland Yard and rang a little hand-bell, 

It was answered by another detective, very much 
like Mr. Dockett, but with more of the City air 
about him. 

Mr. Dockett and he shook hands, then Mr. Dockett 
said: 
“Giles, I’ve got a City job on, Look here, do 
you know anything of that gentleman?” and he 
passed a slip of paper upon which Mr. Howard 
Marpoint’s name was written. 

Mr. Giles smiled. 

“Everybody knows him, Mr. Dockett,’”’ he 


said. 

** Ah, but do you know anything of him in the 
way I mean?” 

“ Well,” hesitated Mr. Giles, ‘‘ perhaps I may have 
my suspicions.’? 

“Exactly; and perhapsI have mine. He’s got too 
much business; too many wires a pulling : when I 
see one chap with so many concerns all running on 
I begin to think that it’s shakey.’’ 

“ Exactly,” said Mr. Giles.** 1 don’t know anything 
agaiust Mr. H. M.: he’sa great and powerful man, 
but I daresay I can find out if youset me to it.” 

“ That’s just what I want,’ said Mr. Dockett. 
“You get st itat once; I'll take him at the West 
End, you watch him at the City, and directly you 
find anything that even looks wrong let me know. 
You needn’t spare the money, this isa job that will 
afford a thou or two,” 

“T understand,” said Mr. Giles, and almost with. 
out another word he took his departure. 

From that hour there was a bloodhound upon 
Howard Murpoint’s track, a ferret ever wormiug and 
prying and nosing into his business. There was 
always thin, quiet-looking man mixing with his 
clerks, getting hold of his private letters, holding 
open his carriage door, catching his visitors as they 
entered his office, and dogging him through every 
hour he spent at office or at chambers. 

Mr. Giles was at work, aud no bloodhound could 
be thirstier and more eager, no ferret more restless, 
and no lynx more watchful, 

At home at the West End another bloodhound was 
watching him there. 

When the great man came home to his palatial 
residence that bloodhound would watch him enter, 
aud thon, in the guise of a porter or a policeman, 
drop iuto his kitchen and chatter with his servants. 
If Mr. Howard Murpoiat walked the room all night 
the bloodhound learnt it from the chambermaid. 
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Every scrap of paper which fell into his waste- 
paper basket found its way into the hands of Mr, 
Dockett, and Mr. Howard Murpoint never gave a 
party or attended one without Mr. Dockett’s 
knowing it, and sometimes being present. 

Gentle, noble-hearted Violet came in for a portion 
of this lynx-bloodhound’s consideration. 

Often when he was leaning against the rail of the 
Row exquisitely dressed, and the Mildmay carriage 
passed him with its claret liveries and high-step- 
ping horses, with Mrs. Mildmay, Viviet and Howard 
Murpoint inside, Mr. Dockett would slightly scratch 
his head and mutter: 

“T can’t make that young lady out! What on 
earth made her promise to marry him? I’m sure 
she was in love with that uolucky young gentle- 
man with the false beard. Perhaps she’s got a wron 
idea of duty; aud there’s no doubt that Mr, H. M. 
is a wonderful smooth-tongued gentleman !” 

Then he'd leave the Row and return to his watch 
on the Murpoint mansion and in quite another 
costume gather all he could from the servants and 
tradespeople. But what he learned was not much in 
itself, 

Howard Murpoint was no foolbdrdy villan. 

All he did was done with circumspection and 
care, and he baffled Mr. Dockett, That gentleman 
ran down with his usual suddenness to Penruddie, 

He went to Sanderson's cottage, and found Jamie, 
the lame boy, seated at the dvor with a book in his 
hand, with his large, melancholy eyes fixed upou the 


sea. 

“ Well, my lad,” said Mr. Dockett, stealing upon 
him quietly. “ How are you?” 

Jamie started, flushed and answered, in his ner- 
vous way: 

“T’m very well, sir. Do you want Willie?” 

“No; I want the Spanish gentleman who lodges 
here!” 

“‘ He’s on the cliffs,’’ said Jamie. 

Mr, Dockett stayed a few minutes, then repaired 
to the cliffs. 

He found Leicester walking up and down mooiily 
with his hands locked behind him and his head 
bent upon his breast. 

“Ah!” gaid Leicester, with a sudden and 
feverish eagerness. “ You have just come in time. I 
was about to take the train for London. I am tired 
out beyond endurance of stopping here inactive aud 
idle, I cannot endure the suspense, and I am deter- 
mined to push everything to an issue now—at 
ence!” 





“ Hem!’ said Mr. Dockett, 
to Newgate, sir, I suppose.” 


“In a hurry to get 
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“T care not,” said Leicester. “I have considered 
the pain of such a position, and Ido not think it 
would be more terrible than that which suspense and 
uncertainty now produce, Newgate, if it must be 
so. I canpot stay here longer” 

Mr. Dogkett nodded, 

* You don’t trust me then?” 

“Ido, Buti eannot wait longer. It ig impos- 
sible, I mys pro Waiat have you been doing ? 
What have ” 

* Very Se mpepey as yet;” said the detective, cautionsly, 
“But you excite yourself manecessaril y. Why don t 


you stey ye gpd gest? That lad stelle | ger’s ear 
siways bere 


me you ae ) pacing up aud down — 


fretting,” 


you! And they’ll make me witness against you! 
Oh, oh!” And he wrung his hands. “ Why didn’t I 
throw it away? Why didn’t I bury it?” 

“ Bary it? What?” asked Leicester, puzzled. 

The lad hobbled near him and Jaid a trembling 
bend apon his arm, 
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“I am” geld Leicester, “f gannot tear wyeelt | his face. 


wey from this apot. Ut. wasjihene that the gurder 
was done-~just bese, mere I end. Prom here I 
page fotor yun ne teapot mbece I first saw. 

what efescination this | 


' 


“ Hem Fret ‘@ ithe ‘lad who 


ES ewenni 
a ecg 


“Y 


# lis 


rl ioe ng, ana soni eau op 


ne Solcont, “apm 
a Ulpetaco al elinpored the lad. 


Nu ieptobet, 





behaves 80 ateangdly,. oo Re \ 

Then he 8 if ap ides bed ateuck tim. { 

“ Will come toed ath mp? oan. #*T dogs: 
mind eapkegsing that d heave as good as failed 
Londgn a wete.of mine finds mag 
thing orgpt I coat eg, Ho’s at iwork, ang ihe's @ 
sharp fe - D'misnclined, howevar, gocing 
of mind a aro iw, to pra matters on, andl 
en an 

* I'll eome,” eaigl Tainaste, and — en 
turned to ,the oe 

On ithe amid « 

“ Wh: oy be you tuiend, Semagenmther, Bix. 
Stumpy ?” 

“Down pm dhe aid 
faithful fellow thought it heat to 
Job, and I @on’t4rigk he “lets*him outof this 
night,or days” 

* Quite right,”’ said Mr. Dockett, “He'd make a 
good detective, Ah, he re’s the lad. Now I want you 
to sit beside me iuside the cottage, and when I give 
the'signal take off thet beard and wigi” 

Leicester nodded wearily. 

“What plan have you?” 

“Never mind,” said Mr, Dockett. 

They entered the cottage, and sat down inthe }ittle 

rlour. 

Then Mr,'Dockett called to Jamie, and asked ‘him 
ff‘be could bring a glass of water. 

“The ‘lad rose and hobbled in with ft. 

“Sit down,” aid Mr. Dockett. “ Sit down, 

Jad. ‘What are you reeding 2° and he took a‘ 
out of Jamie’s hand, “Ah! the ‘Livesof Celebrated 
Aseaggins.’ That’s a strange book for a young Jad t’) 

Jamie tprned pale. | 

“fs it, sir?” he said. “{—[—like i.” 

‘Don't mugh look tike « murderer yourself,” aac 
Mr. Dockett. “Never eaw one done, eh?” 

“Heaven forbid'!’ said Jamie. 

“‘ Heard of one though,” said the dateative, “pet 
gourder on the cliffs, I suppose P You knew Mr. 
‘Leicester, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, sir,” faltered the lad. 

“Liked him too ?” asked the detéctive. 

“He waga good friend to me, gir,” said Jamie. “A 
very good, kind friend.” 

“ Ah!" said Mr. 'Dockett. “Do you think if hewas 
to eens to life now thet you shoyld kpow ‘him 

ain 

“Koow ‘him? said the laf. “Ah, ip mo- | 
ment.” 

“Of course you would” said the detective. ‘Then 
he rose and wishing Leiceater “good day,’ Igit the; 
roam. 

He paused —— end dodking in at ‘the window | 
made a signal to ‘Leicester. Saventer 4 Jooked over | 
at Jamie Sanderson and prepared him. 

va he said. “‘ Dan’t be stastied. Do you know | 
me 

The lad, at the sound of Leicester’s natural yoice, | u 
turned pale and trembled, but said nothing. 

* Don't ‘be frightened, Jamie; ” said Leicester, and 
very slowly he removed the wig and beard. j 

Jamie uttered a ory of joy, which rapidly changed 
to fear. 

“* Maester Leicester!” he cried, stretching out his 
thin hand in an agony of terror, “put them op 
again, aud fy! Fly, this moment! “ You @re in 
danger! AJl is known, all ‘know it beside me! 
Oh, fly, for, Heaven's sake } Y’ 

“be calm! ‘What is 


a ‘ Jamie)” said Leicester, 
“That you did the—the—murder! Oh, I ‘know 


@ match on 


| way, agreed that the day should ‘be 


iomy 5 Ses the ands 


AD | ARABS coreiast af due iad quite clans 
at.” a 
Feccieem ae: Sid ap 
iia, 
in ti cai Leaessien, -aiite apeecene th anh 


a ee a = 
| oes righ dott Arn an tag 
= ES E-ctte 


your sleeve, then thew itn Gontio 
horrid thing!” 

“Gige it to me,” gaid Leicester, ghoorpely 
an ‘to pleasé the ‘lad he shut’ eyes. 
Jamie slipped the knife,in his pandg and "totaly 
the organ, ae {rom; behind the purtain epd grasped 


gicester. s 
and ‘hushed Jantie's 


‘Leicester offered no resistance, 
cry of alarm. 
wad All right, t, Jamje, don’t be frightened. This fs a 
en 


“Is it yopr knife?” gpid Mr. Dopkett, qpite 


Let me see,” gaid Leicester, (themes he logkef at 
it he sprang to his feet. “ By gl the|| to 
exclaimed, with a shout of teensy, * sin shas, 
cpmye home to him ! emesis js op ie ‘tragk!’’ 

“ Whoseknife‘is it, 1 ask you?’ exclaimed she} 
detective, almost excited. 

“Howard Muszpoint’s,” replied’ Leigaster 

At that moment the door ppened, ~— Stumpy 
entered. 

He had heard every word, and as by 4 
‘the threshold he muttered +o ihimself : Jerusalem !| 
things are working round badforthe General!” | 


rere 
ca £8 at, 

apm Howaap Murroit -was working fast: 
towards & completion, of tris plans; ‘but others were, 
| working faster, apd Mr, pie the -Gjty detective, | 
‘had ede lis repert to Bockett. Phat report 
contained enough of information ‘to surprise oye 
more up ‘in the wiles.ofthe wicked then Mr, Dockets, 
‘but as he wead the etory of Howard Murpviat’s 
eney dodges he merely rpised his eyebrows aud 


eee rare Sever one, @ rare Glover one; it’s 
almost a pity to interfere with: bing 
So i came to that time slipped we and 
| Bowen ‘Murpoint, quite unconscious of the Nemesis 
n his track, pressed Violet to name au early dey 
for the wedding, for though -preparations {had for 
sometime been in course no dctual day ‘had “been 


Violet shrank a'fittle, but she, inher gentle, dreamy 
postponed no 
donger, and accordingly the 24th of August was set 
Pecans Be the Jawyers and the Gressmakers ‘bidden 


August the 20th came, and Violet, still dreamy 


| aad quietly calm, was seated in the drawiug-room ; ; 


= trifling piece of lady's work was ‘in her hand, 
the meedic was siill, and her hands were 
iale. 





known, my lad ?”’ 
you didn’t meanit, but they'll hang you, they’ hang 


Mrs. Mildmay was seated at the open window 


Fane 


“toa 


busily engaged in writing out a list of invitations for 
the wedding breakfast. 
From time to time she - oe at Violet and 
ut some questions, ioket auswered 
fo her eile wey, end ‘Mildmay 


wrote on. 
4 Shall we andes, my Hear?” me said, 
at last, as the ¢ fell ang i ct er to 


aes aes : © postin do you 
not. ant omile? ip you,” 
Fae nanan OO, een ONar er oer want, and 


Todked wither api deow ther down to 
€. o— do Lee @aneh ex- 
o emi i.e @igh, her 


more 
La Soe moaquictly? 
— Rometimes I fear 


me 


ito rouse 
flor @ little 
wureal 


“Violet!” 
“ Husb, aunt!” said Violet. ‘It has gone! I am 


wi wigked aud silly, I a go, that andl hare 


not let us talk any mare about it. Sit still, Ad 
auntio, and talk of sometifing else,” 
Mrs. parry fe coy hér.deat,and looked at her 
darling with . ne pe : : ee 
“My dear Violet, you mu a nee e against suc! 
teclfore* a S 7 to-night. . div ward ies 
you know, and Me Asa Dade 
talk over your wedding tri 
ing ?”’ said Violet. 


* To-night are they co 
“Yes. Captain int Ahasto take a journey 
to Bente Tae pracy’ as mati, and 
may be ling @il the time Qdok, Thiok, 
my dear! “You witl be the Aaiyet ef wise a _— 
jaan, Perhaps—-for eae: all you 
will be Lady Mu: 
At that moment oe ae: 
*A gentleman wishes to sop Wipe Wight, 


mee tle sory ine 90 Mew Mitte. What 
7 He i ven noneame. He wighes go eee her 
F jaadem.” 
“Will you see tim ‘here, Wigher™ atlas ‘Mes 
Mildwey- “I do not like guage ale) aregy” 


why should you?” sqid Violet, riding 
and A oly her former seat. “4 yritl gee piu here, 


John 
the footman and udherett in an orfinary- 
looking pure abiiy in “black. ‘Shore’ sary -anofler 


one wiv him, who came forward with ou 


“ Mr. Thaxton !" said Violet, “ Why @i@ yopmot 
say it was you?” 

“I feared,” said: Mr. ‘Phaxton, “thet you might 
think TE come Abas aod would wefuse 0 
gee me.” 

“You wrong =i 

~ hie” anid 14 me 243 @ very greatly x9- 
spected friend of shew OF brought him to assist 
me in making a statement which it is necessary you 
should ‘hear. 

Violet bowed to Mr. Dackett—for, the gentleman 
in black was he—and, with a vague ‘look of expecta- 

tion, sat down. 

‘Mrs, Mildmay ‘had ghaken hands with Mr. Thax- 
ton, and invited them tobe seated 

* Migs Mildmay,” said Mr, ‘Thagton, “Did not 
feel sure that you are as strong of heart as yor 
are true, I shogld ope the task betore me with 
dread. As it is, I go with reluctance.” 

“Stay!” said Violet, growing “ Angwer me 
one question, ani answer it Fay. Is the business 


We are all to 


'|,on business, 1 ‘believe, 
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you have eome about in any way connected with my 
?” 


wri 
mie ito.” said Mr, "Thaxton, “and with something 
which I know weighs ‘heavily-on you, though the 
reality has passed long since,” 

Violet grew paler still, 

“Mr. Thaxton,” she said, “I am no wedk-mindedl 
schoolgirl. I have suffered mud¢h, and still live, and 
can bear more than you think, Be plain with me, I 
eutreat you, Youhaye come-to speak tome ef that 
inet time long past but ever puesent in my 


mud. 

“T have come to speak togou.of Pyaruddie,” said 
Mr, Thaxton, 

Violet.repreased #, abgader, and closed her eyes 


for & Moment. 

The three watehers, knew that she was pniting up 
a prayer for atrength, : 
+You have come do dell me that you heve dis- 
covered something in equagation, with thet serxible, 
cruel time. Haye yon found diet here” 

“We have found the maniwho was guilty of :thet 
crime,” said(Mx. Lhaxton, 

Vivlet shu-ldered, but sighed, 

“Jt is dveadful,’? she said, faintly. 
hoped—forgive T@—-rew’ * 

“ Speak plainly on your part)” said: the lawyer. 

“JT had hoped ‘that you might liave found some’ 
trace of him who was wrongfully, -eruelly accused of 
that crime, Tle noble-soul whom 4 loved and helped 
toslay!”’ 

And she.clasped her hands. 

“T have found more than that,” said ‘Mr. Thaxton. 

Violet rose, with wild eyes, 

“Tell me!” sbe cried. “You have found him ?” 

“Hush!” said Mr. ‘Thaxton. “You promised to 
be strong!” , eet ae 

Violet sank ‘back aud cpyered her face with her 


hands, 
Rs Thaxton bent omer ito her and took her 


d, 4 

“A part of my task is dove,” he ssid, “I 
come ener you for a great ang terrible trial, per- 
haps of sorrow, pethaps of jox,. Pell me are you 
strang engugh to, bear it? Ps stnoug enough 
to eae ithe guilty punished, thong tbat ps, were, 
ope whom «yeu, jeld, flean? (Are .you . at 
enough to witness whatin, your eye 
night.seeme miracle? 41e. yoRalrong eneng 
great .and. fearful, 9 ndden, wand, dremend 
joy 2” 

There was. a. morent/a:panse. é 

**1 am |!" eaid Violet, wud.oace. mere abe Jooked np: 
with her deep, beautiful eyes. 

“Then,” said ‘Mc. Dhaxton, pulling ont his wateh, | 
“vour trielis near at bend. ‘o-night and within: 
ten minutes Leupeet My..and “Ms. Dodson and 
Mr. Howard Muy; opr 

Violet in¢lined her head: 


“And I thed, 


sf 


fax.”” 

“ Bertie and Ethel? ‘ezid Vicjet, 

Mr.“Taxton nodded, wt! 

és eer en retarnetl at my -wigh “and ‘sudidenly,”' 
he said. 

At that moment there wage Youd kpodk at the 

oor. " 

“There are some of the gueats,”’‘he sAid, rising. 
“My friend and I wil conceal ourselves behind, that 
Curtaiped recess, Ton spugt all tome; and you pro- 
misa to beatropg?”” 
ve i Sane alk 40 you,an@ Z willbe strong?” sald 

10 . ; 

‘Lue two men guiethy drew the custain aside and 
Concealed themselves io she recess, 

Scarcely hed they dovepo when Howard Marpoint 
and the Dedsens entered, 

He came, upste Violet. and kissed heriheud with his 
subile eourtinews and murmured, aome solt grecting, 
nen, as le sheok Lends with Mrs,,Mildway, he 

id: 


t 
said: 

* I metoue dear friends and manoged that weshould 
all come.togeten?’* 

Mrs. Mildmay was about to touch dhe ‘bell, when. 
at a costuré from Violet she paused andisaid ; 

_ “Shallwe havem capef tea by moonlight? Gee, it 
1s rising rapidly,” 

“Delightful!” said the captain. “A oherming | 
idea. 1 cau unfold ourdelivions: fn-a congenial 
light. My dear Wialet, I-thiak{ heve sketched: out: 
a really agreeable tour, We shall raa through Italy, 
m orerning of any-importanee, and then come 

ack yee 

At that moment, amd.ag herose to-cross over to 
Violet, whe sat pale and'silent, nerving herself for 
she knew not what cetastrophe, the curtain drew 
aside and Mr. Duckett stepped ont, 

Howard Murpoint turned, with ifs teacup ip his 
hand, and frowned. ‘The sndden entrance. had 
startled him. 


fara. plaimed, 


“'Youmay also expeot Mr. and Mrg, Lennox Pair-| Peur 


a stight bow to:the rest, touched the captain on the | 
shoulder. 

“Captain Howard Murpoint, I arrest you upon a 
charge of conspiracy!” 

The captain turned pale for a moment, then 
looked round with a rather displeased laugh. 

“Ts this a piece of premeditated fun?” he said. 
“Tf so, don’t lot me epoil it. What shall I say? 
Make a confession ?” 

“Ay, make a confession,” .aaid Mr. Dockett. 
* Here’s a wan who will help yan,” 

And as he said the words Mr. Giles stepped from 
behind the.curtaia. 

*Den't move, please,” said Mr. Docket to the 
eompany ip general and to the saptain,im.perticular, 
* There, are. elf a dogan.men dowusteirs,and every 
outlet from the house is watched. Now, Mr. Gilgs, 
what do you. know of the change?” 

‘I hold a warrant here,” said, Mr. Giles, “for the 
surest of Captain Howard on several 
charges, involving conspi and forgery.  It\is no 
nse, captain, the game been # goadone, but it is 
up. ‘Tomorrow thewbubble will burst, and all your 
little:dedges will be known. Tormerrow the City 
would tear you to.pisees if they-had you ~-——” 

“Stop!” said the consummate villain. “ Bome- 
thing has gone wrong ia the City, ue doubt, “here is 
some mistake, my good fellow. Yowonly-do your 
duty, no doubt. Thad better come with you, I eup- 
pose? Js-that all?” 

“No,” said Mr. Dookett,“* not-all—not nearly, Cap- 
tain Murpoint, Phere wa o of forging a 
eodigil to the will af the late Jobhu Mildmay, whereby 

ou having fraudulentiy gained the guardianship of 
ites Mildmay and possession of the estate and the 
moneys of the same,” 

“The captain's face twitched and worked, and he 
sauk into a past 

“Let us hear tify farce threngh,"he said. “I 
know who'is.at the bottom of it, Forgery indeed ! 


Bepause Lard Lackland ja sed end.ruined. aad 
I have helped him tonands i: she must trump up 
thie ridicnlons.chargy. Itje preposterous! My 
dear Violet——” 


He was about to continue, bat Wiolst. rose aud 
thunk towards the curtain, and Mr, Duckett 
6 in between her and the seoundral, 

“Yon. cannot bplipve thig-ntaie idiot!” he ex- 


“Silence !” seid. Me. Dackett. “I pnt: a qnestion 
tovyon, Captain Murpojnt. Will you give ia, and 
make:a clear confessios .of all, or isiell I carry the 
pretter through? “For, mark me, this: young lady 
shall know all, whether Z tell hev.orvyon do!’ 

“Teli her mhat. yow ‘like!’ eaid ithe captain, 
baoyavtly, ‘I hawewotliing4o-coufess! Now, what 
is the next charge?” 

*The murder of James ‘Btarling, whom you are 
aecused of atabbing: aud throwiug over the cliff at 

uddie! 


‘Tne captain rose, white and desperate. 
“You cavnot proveit !”he said. “ Whereis your 
‘ La] 


wituess 

* Here, said Mr, Dockett, antl he beckoned to- 
wards the recess, 

Out stepped Job, xery pale, but very determined. 

“I ama wituess, qaptain,” ‘he . “I see you 
in the master’s room, and 1 see you going up the 
cliffs. It’s all over, captain, for Jamie Sandersan 
found the kuife—your kpife—and shiagentleman has 
got it. clear and atraight,” 
“It's a. false, vile, canepeted plot!” hissed the 
paptain, “James Starling died by the hand of 
Leigester Dudson! I saw him do it! If he dido’t 
lo.the mmurdey, where is be? Why doesn't he come 
back like e may-aud prove hig ianacenge? Not he! 
pian away sowewbere, and le depsen’t come 
+ Hip does, and he-is here!” gaid a, voice, and the 
purtein was smepi away by a etxreng land—Lei- 
cester’s Owur-as be stepped into theroom aud.cauglit 
Violet-in. bis.arms, ; 
* Leicester!” she cried, with a yoiee, whose tones 
baffle. all deseription, “Leicester! I Lave been asleep 
—~dreamiug. Oh, horrible dreams? Wake me, 
Leievster, my-darliug, wake, me !” 
There was 4 rush eudieoufusion eeshe fainted, The 
tleor opened; and Evie] aud Bertie san in, 
Then there was auch @ handshwking and kissing, 
and euch terrible exeitement, tuat for the-momeut the 
cause of all the terrib.e crimes and trouble was 
forgotten. 
‘He sew the moment, and slipped somefhiug small 
and compased’ of ginss from his packet. 
Svarc had ‘he dune so whug Mr, Duckett and 
Giles had seized his arms. 
He struggled fora moment, shen, as the group 
round Leicester aud Vivlet, sobbing and crying and 
laughing and talking, turned ‘te. eviifrout him, he 
suddenly stood still, and the old daring smile fitted 


“You are mad, all of you!” he said. “You 
think “because you idiot is back and the secret is out 
that you ‘have done forme for ever, But you are 
wrong. I know something of'law, I am rich, and 
I will set you at defiance! You talk of robberies, of 
smuggling, of forgery, of murder! Bah! wiere i 
the motive for itall? ‘Conviet me of forgery upon 
the evidence of one man? You cannot! Convict 
me of murder upon such evidence:as you bold’? Im- 
possible! LIlaugh at you! Iam Cuptain Howard 
Murpoint, a respeetable officer in Her Majesty’s ser- 
vice! Why should I kill my servant, James-Star- 
ling? Beware! Lay me by the heels, and I can 
aud will give evideuce sufliviently strong to hang 
that idiot” 

Aud he pointed to Leicester, from whom all sense- 
but that of gratitude for the pussessiva of his dar- 
ug seemed to have passed. 

“Ican hang him, and [-will, for I dare you to 
re Lehould manier my servant, James Star- 

ng 

At that moment the door opened and a short 
little man in a cosiermonger’s cap entered. 

It was Stumpy. 

Very quickly be pushed his way through the 
throng until he was close beside-the captain, ‘then 
be grasped his arm suddenly, aud, ripping up the 
pon 0 with a knife, pointed with a grin to a red 
mark. 

The thing had been done'so swidenly that the de- 
tectives even were taken by surprise. 

But the captain uuderstood it, and his face under- 
went a fearful change, 

“ Who are you?” he breathed, hoarsely. 

Then, as he-reeognized his companion in crime, ‘he 
ghrieked; 

“* Huld him! hold ‘him! He's an escaped con- 
viot! Ikuow hin! I can sve to Lin! Live 
worked in the same gang! Hah! hah! I’ ve-trieked 
yowall at last!” 

‘And, as Mr. Dockett-suddenly voleased his arm, he 
dashed somvthing in his mouth and fell upon. the 


floor. 

There was a slight noise of ‘breaking glags,'the 
blood trickled from.some small cuts at his lips, then 
¢ ory aruse'from Mr, Dozkett, who had knelt beside 
him aud was staring w&-his arm. 

“It’s the General! Stumpy was rigit! Here's 
the mark upon/his aom! Nu. 103! He's doue us 
after all! Stand ‘back! give him sir! Al! he’s 
dead—poisoued !’’ 

Anud’as he spoke ‘he wiped the remains of ‘the 
broken phial from the bleediug hips, 
a ” ” * * 
Wiuter'has passed aad summer has come again. 

Winter has passed and taken with it for ever aud 
ever the last traces of that wicked spirit which 
plotted so much harm for Vivlec Miudmay aud 
wovked so much for those she loved, 

All the wiuter through, each week, each month, 
justice, whieh will have nothing hidden orput away, 
went through the dveis of that dark life und made 
things clear. 

‘ao world goon learned ‘how deeply it had been 
deceived, svon learmed that Leicester Dodseu was a 
martyr to cirowustances, and thut he almost deserved 
the reward whieh Violet, beautiful Violet, was going 
to bestow ou him. Alsgust, we say, for uo one could 
quite deserve that sweet boou, for thut buon was 
herself. Itsoou found shat the great man whom the 
world had delighted to honowr had delighted to 
awiudle it! ‘That he was a murderer, rogue, a 
furger, aud the plunderer of widows and orphans, 
For mouths curses followed him toshat bourse wuence 
none return, and Mr, Dockett his often been heard 
to regret thet be did not stwp the villwiu’s Laud whea 
it carried the phial to his lips. 

“I kuew what he was going to do,” Mr. Dockstt 
would say, with a sigh; “aud [ thongut l’d let 
him, because, you sev, it Was much quieter than 
haviug him huug! Bus I didn’t know it was the 
Geueral until Siampy ran in and ripped up his 
sleeve. When I saw the 108 stamped ou his ara 
it quite give me a ture, For there was a reward 
of five hundred papuda, to say nothing of the houour 
of catching an ‘escaped,’ who was tuuulit to be at 
the boitom of the sea. However, I’m very well 
gatisfied, for Mr. Leicester’s a perfect gentleman, and 
as for the young lady, all I say is may Heaven 
bless her and make her Lappy.” 

Mr, Duokett is often asked Los wuck he pocketed 
by the affair, but he always decliues to state. He 
guys. be dogs ‘hut wish to imake the rest of his pro- 
fessioual brethren dissatisfied aud envieas, 

‘Tae winter broygia trouble down to Pevruddie, 
for the smuggling secre, was oul, aud many @ fisher- 
mau had to » 

Job.stayed and gare evidence on the inquest of 
thy captain, but Laivester paid the fiue which wag 
infl gtej, and Jubis comfortable aud happy. 








Mr. Dockett came apross fhe.room softly and, with 


across his livid face, 


Que by one.teo his old companious are exeeping 
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back, and, strange to say, the coastguards don’t re- 
cognize them. Stumpy has turned Queen’s evi:lence 
and obtained @ pardon, and is to be found the heart 
and soul of the “Blue Lion,” which is still in the 
hands of Martha, who bas abandoned smuggling and 
Inds her temper is much improved, 

Polly is Mrs. Willie Sanderson, and keeps her 
_asband in very good order. 

So Penruddie is very much as it was, and the 
Jedars and the Park are being done up. Some one 
# expected to occupy them, but at present the some- 

odies are elsewhere. ’ 

For it is now summer and the evening sun is turn- 

g the rippled sea to gold, 

A yacht comes dancing across the golden light 
suto the sunset. 

It is avery beautiful little vessel, and, lighthearted, 
from its deck come ever and anon ripples of laugh- 
ter that rival the ripples of the sea, 

Let us hover, like Puck, upon the sail, and look 
down, 

There, on the deck, is a little party. 

First Mr. and Mrs. Dodson and Mrs, Mildmay and 
Mr. Thaxton, seated in comfortable arm-chairs 
conveniently near a small table, upon which stand 
champagne and fruit, 

Scattered near them on rugs and furs are some 
more friends, 

It is from them that the laughter most heartily 
proceeds; near them are Violet and Leicester, 
she seated and leaning against the mast, he lying 
full length and cutting the portrait of Mr. Thaxton 
out of orange peel. 

Near him recline Bertie and Ethel—Bertie puff- 
ing a cigar with mild enjoyment, and Ethel teasing 
tim with the end of a rope, 

Swinging in a hammock up above their heads is 
Fitz, looking as happy as the day is long, and not at 
all the disappointed man, He loves Violet still, and 
she calls him Fitz; but it is a brotherly affection be- 
tween them, and Fitz is satisfied. He will never 
marry, he says, but he insists upon it that if there 
should ever be any children round Violet’s knee, that 
they should call him “ Uncle.” 

Near them sits Jamie Sanderson—near, but far 
away, for he has a book in his hand, and he is in 
dreamland. He will never leave Leicester while 
they both live, 

Mr. Thaxton, smoking his cigar, drops comfortably 
off to sleep, lulled by the heat and the soft 
laughter, 

The other elderly parties are about to follow his 
example, when Fitz sings out : 

“ Pass that champagne up, will you, ladies and 
gentlemen? Because L’m up here, it doesn’t follow 
that l’m above the weaknesses of other mortals. 
George! How happy am! Youallof you look that 
way inclined; and so you ought tobe. Ladies and 
geutlemen, if there’s any one of you unhappy on this 
happy vessel, you shouldn’t be here; it isn’t the 
place for you, and, by George! if you'll have the 
honesty to admit it, I’ll pitch you overboard,”’ 

There is no answer, save a peal of laughter (and a 
piece of orange-peel, thrown by Leicester, and alighting 
on Fitz’s nose), and as that must mean that they are 
perfectly happy there and now we will leave them, 

Long may they glide through life as they glide 
now, this summer's eve, doing good, loving much, aud 
trusting to the beneficence of that Heaven whence 
all happiness and good things flow! 


THE END, 





FACTS ABOUT CATS. 

“'Tis a pity you had not ten lives—a cat’s and 
your own,” says Ben Jonson, in “ Every Man in his 
Humour,” referring to the old saw, which is ao often 
quoted, that gives to a cat nine lives. 

This animal's great powers of resistance, the 
facility with which it balances itself when springing 
from a beight, and the fact that however it may be 





thrown it is always certain to be found right side up, 
restiug unhurt upoa the cushions with which nature 
bas furnished its feet, created ages ago in connection 
with the cat, a superstitious feeling amounting to 
awe, Which has not lost its influence entirely at the 
present day, but remains sufliciently strong to make 
the saying coming from it, “as many lives asa cat,” 
suggestive aud forcible as when it first originated, 
!'he well-known tale of the monkey seizing hold 
of the paw ofthecat, to get the roasted chestnuts 


from the hot embers, gave rise to the proverb, ‘to 
make a cat’s-paw of one,” or to make another sub- 
servient to one’s own services, 

his phraseis of greater antiquity thanis gene- 
rally supposed, having been traced back as far as the 


year 1095, when the story was told by Dr. John 
Careri, in his * Voyage Round the World,” Accord- 
ing to this learned man’s own account, in order to 


then hid himself to see how the monkey would take 
it from the fire without burning his paws, ‘The cun- 
ning creature looked about, and seeing a cat by the 
fireside, held her head in his mouth, and with her 
paws took off the nut, which he then threw into the 
water to cool, and ate it. 


TOM AND I, 


—_>———_ 
CHAPTER II. 


Next morning I awoke with a dull pain in my 
head and bones, a soreness in my throat, and a dis- 

sition to sneeze, all of which, Miss Keith in- 
ormed me, were symptoms of influenza, which 
would nevertheless succumb to a bowl of tea, a 
dose of pills, and a blister on the back of my 


neck. 

I took the tea, but declined the blister and pills, 
and remained in bed for two whole weeks, during 
which time the Misses Keith were mee sae thes 
their attentions, and the bride, little Mrs. Trevyllan, 
came to see me several times. 

She was a kind-hearted, chatty body, disposed to 
be very familiar and communicative, and during 
her first visit to my room told me all about herself, 
and how she negeened to meet George, as she al- 
ways called her husband. Her father was a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, and @ small 
parish in the north of Ireland, not far from the 
Giants’ Causeway, where she was born. Her 
mother had belonged to one of the county families 
in Essex, and so she was by birth a lady, and en- 








George was junior partner in the firm of Trevyllan 
and Co,, near Regent Circus, and would some day 
be very rich. 

He was the best} fellow in the world, and had 
been staying at the seaside for a few weeks the 
previous summer, and seen and fallen in love 
with her, and carried her off in the very face of 
an old passé baronet who wanted her for his wife. 

Then she spoke of her home looking out on the 
wild Irish Sea, and of her mother, who, to eke out 
their slender salary, s ometimes received one or two 
young ladies into the family, and gave them lessons 
in French and German. 

Miss Lucy Elliston had been one of these; and 
on her second visit to me the little lady entertained 
me with gossip concerning this lady, whom she evi- 
dently admired greatly—‘‘ so stylish and dignified 
and pretty, and so fond of me, even if I am the 
daughter of a poor clergyman, and she the daughter 
of Colonel Elliston, who served so- longin India, 
and whose son is there now. We always corre- 
sponded at intervals after she left Ireland, ard I 
was so delighted to meet her again in Paris. She 
has been to India herself for a year, it seems, and 
only came home last spring. believe she has a 
lover out there; at all events she talked a great 
deal of a certain Mr. Gordon, who is very rich and 
magnificent-looking, she said. She did not tell me 
she had his photograph, but I heard her say to a 
friend that she would show it to her somewhen, 
though she did not think it did him justice. [| 
shouldn’t wonder if I had it in my. possession this 
very minute.”’ 

“You!” [ exclaimed; “yon have Mr. Gordon's 
photograph! How can that be ?” 

“ Pll tell you,” she replied. “ Imet Miss Elliston 
shopping the other day, and she apologized for not 
having called upon me as she promised to do when 
Isaw her in Paris. ‘She was so busy,’ she said, 
and tien she was expecting her brother from India, 
and she wished | would waive all ceremony and 
come and see her some day. She gave me her 
address, aud as her card-case was one of those 
Florentine mosaic things which open in the centre 
like a book she dropped several cards upon the 
floor. I helped her pick them up, and supposed we 
had them all, but when she was gone I found, direotly 
under my feet, the picture of a man, whe could not 
have been her brother, for he is ill, and as it was 
taken in Calcutta it must have been Mr. Gordon. 
I shall take it back to her, and am glad of an excuse 
to eall, for, you see, George laughs at my admiration 
for Miss Hiliston, and says it is all on one. side, 
that she does not care two straws for -me, or she 
could find time to see me, and all that nonsense, 
which I don’t believe ; men are so suspicious.”’ 

“Td like to see the photograph,” I said, thinking 
of ‘Tom, and the utter impossibility that he could be 
Miss Elliston’s friend, or that she could thiok him 
splendid-looking. 

Tall, raw-boned, thin-faced, with sandy hair, 
browish-gray eyes, and a few freckles on hig nose 
—that was Tom, as I remembered him; while the 
picture Mrs. Trevyllan brought me was of a broad- 
shouldered, broad-chested, black-haired man, with 
heavy curling beard, and piercing gray eyes, which 
yet hada most kindly, honest expression as they 
looked into mine. No, Miss Elliston’s Mr. Gordon 
was not Tom; and though I had never supposed it 


titled to attention from the best of the people. |: 


_ Looking back upon that time, I know that in my 
inmost heart there was no thought or wish that 
Tom could ever bemore to me than a friend and 
brother, bué I did want him in that capacity, I was 
so alone in the world, andthough I did not know 
Miss Elliston personally, I was sure she would 
separate me entirely from Tom, for there could be 
no sympathy between a proud, fashionable woman 
like Lucy Elliston and a poor.music-teacher like me, 
The next day Mrs, Trevyllan made her call, and 
returned quite disappointed, and, as I fancied, a 
little disgusted.’ Miss Elliston was very sorry, but 
too much gooupsed witha dressmaker to see any one, 
so Mrs. Trevy had left her card and the photo- 
graph, and retraced her steps with a feeling that 
she had taken the trouble for nothing, urtess sho 
took into consideration the fact that she lad at least 
seen the parlours of Miss Elliston’s home. 
Beautiful beyond anything I had ever seen they 
must have been, if her description of them was to be 
trusted, and I sighed a little as { ‘listened to her 
glowing account of the carpets and curtains and 
pictures and rare works of art, and then glanced at 
my own humble surroundings and thought how poor 
I was. Only one pound ten was left in my purse, 
and there was the doctor’s billand the two weeks’ 
rent, to say nothing of a new pair of boots which I 
must have, for tha old oz leaked and was past 
being made respectable-by any amountof French 
dressing, Yes, I was very poor—too poor, in fact, 
to remain idle much longer, and as soon asI was 
able I started out in quest of pupils in the place of 
those I had lost. 
Remembering-the note of Lady Fenton, I resolved 
to seek her first, hoping that she had not engaged 
another teacher for her little girl, notwithstanding 
the imperative “Come at once, if you care for 
another scholar.’’ 
How well I remember that November day, when, 
with a leaden sky overhead, muddy footways under- 
foot, and a feeling of snow in the air, I started, in 
my last.year’s gray dress, which nothing could make 
new or stylish, but which I did try to freshen a little 
with clean linen collar and cuffs, and a bright bluo 
necktie. I found, also, an old blue feather, which I 
twisted amongst the loops of ribbon on my hat, and 
felt a little flatter of satisfaction when one of the 
Misses Keith told me how pretty I looked, and how 
becoming blue was to me, It used to be when I lived 
in the roomy old house in Middlesex, and fom said 
my eyes were like great robin’s eggs; but that was 
years and ago, and I felt so old and changed 
as I turned into High Street and went to the station, 
and took my seat in a third-class carriage of the 
underground railway. I 1 travelled third class 
in London, but do did of others far richer 
than myself, and I did not mind that, or think my- 
self inferior to the people around me; but when at 
last I found myself ringing the bell at Lady Fen- 
ton’s handsome house, and met the cool stare of the 
owdered footman who opened the tome, and 
ooked as if he wondered at my, presumption in 
ringing there, I felt all my misgivings return, and 
was painfully consciousof the faded dress, the 
old feather, and the leaky boots, which were wet 
even with the short distance it had been necessary 
for me to walk, and which began to smoke as [| in- 
voluntarily drew near, and heid them tothe warm 
coal fire in the grate in the reception-room where I 
was to wait for Lady Fenton. 

She was at home, the tall footman said, and n- 
gaged witha lady, but wished me to wait, and I 
tancied there was a shade of deference in his de- 
meanour toward me after he had taken my card to 
his mistress and received her message for me. How 
pleasant it was in that pretty room, with the flowers 
in the bow window, the soft, rich carpet, the com- 
fortable chairs, the bright fire; which felt so grate- 
ful to me after the raw November wind outside. 
And for a time I enjoyed it all, and listened to the 
marmur of voices in the parlour across the hall 
where Lady Fenton was entertaining her visitor. 
Both were well-bred voices, I thought, and one 
seemed stronger than the other, as if its owner 
were a stronger, more self-reliant woman than her 
companion, and I felt intuitively that I would trust 
her before the other. i 

Which of them was Lady Fenton, and who was 
her, visitor, I wondered, just as a rustling silk 
trailed down the stairs and an elderly lady entered 
the parlour opposite. ; 

I heard her address some one as Miss Elliston, 
and the lower, softer voice responded. Thon tus 
stronger voice said: 

“Oh, Lucy, by the way, when did you hear fron 
your brother? Will he soon be home?” 

Instantly then { knew that.Lucy Elliston was 
Lady Fenton’s gazat, and [ was hoping I might 
have a glimpse of her as she passed the door on 
her way out when a smart waiting-maid entered the 
room hurriedly and apparently spoke a few worda 
to Lady Fenton, who exclaimed: 

“Why, Lucy dear, Christine tells me that yout 








punish a mischievous monkey he placed upon a fire 
a cocoanut (of which monkeys are very fond), and 





was I experienced a feeling of relief as I returned 
the photograph to Mrs. ‘T'revyllan. 





ma:oma has sent word for you to come home im- 
mediately. Your brother has just arrived.” 
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“Good gracious!’ I heard Miss Elliston say. 
‘Charlie come! Was he alone, Christine? Was 
no one with him ?” F 

There was @ moving of chairs, a shuffling of feet, 
and in the confusion I lost Christine’s reply, but 
heard distinctly Mr. Gordon’s name uttered by some 
one. Then the three ladies moved into the hall, 
ard through the half-open door I saw a tall young 
lady in @ maroon velvet dress, with a long white 
plume on her hat, and very large black eyes, —_ 

i wo 


jamonds through the lace veil 


shone like di y 
tightly over the face. That was Miss Elliston; and 
the very tall and rather stout woman in heavy black 
silk, with lavender trimmings, was Lady Fevton, 
who pushed the door of the reception-room. wide 
open, and with a firm, decided step crossed to the 
mantel in front of me and eying me closely said : 

** You are Miss Burton, T believe ?” : 

“Yes,” I replied, and she continued: ‘‘ Miss 
Norah Burton who once lived at the Oaks ?’” 

“Yes,” I said again, wondering a little at the 
question. 

She was regarding me intently, I knew, 
taking me in from the crumpled blue feather on my 
hat to the shockingly shabby boots still smoking on 
the fender. These | inveluntarily withdrew, think- 
ing to hide them under my gray dress. She saw 
the movement, guessed the intention, and said, 
kindly: 

“Dry your boots, child. I see they are very wet. 
Did you walk all the distance from Kensington 
here?’’ 

“Oh, no,’ I answered; “only to and from the 
station, but the streets are very dirty to-day ;” and 
then I looked at her more closely than I had done 
before. 

She was very tall, rather stout, and might have 
been anywhere from thirty-five to forty ; certainly 
not younger. She had fine eyes, a good complexion, 
and very large hands, which nevertheless were 
shapely, soft and white, and loaded with 
diamonds. 3 

One splendid solitaire attracted my attention par- 
ticularly from its peculiar brilliancy, and the 
nervous manner with which she kept touching it as 
she talked tome. She saw I:was inspecting her, 
and allowed me time’ in which to do it; then 
= began abruptly, and in a tone slightly fault- 

ing: 

“You received my note, of course, or you would 
not be here. It was written a: month ago, and as 1 
heard nothing from you I naturally supposed you 
did not care for or need another pupil, so I have 
obtained a governess for Maude.” 

There was a-choking sob in my throat which I 
forced down as I replied: 

“Oh, I am so sorry, for: I do need scholars so 
much—oh, so much!’’ 

“Why didn’t you come then ?”’ she asked ; and I 
told her how her letter had been two weeks at my 
lodgings before my return. there, and of the illness 
which had followed my return. 

“And you live there all alone ?: Have you no 
friends, no relations anywhere?” she asked. 

“None since father and Aunt Esther died,” 
I eaid. “I have nobody but Consin Tom, who 
is in India, and who never writes to me now. 
— he has forgotten me. Yes, I am quite 
alone.” 

“TI wonder have never married in all these 
years,” was the next remark, and looking up at her 
Ieaw something in her face which: went over me 
like a flash of revelation, and my voice shook a 
littleas I repeated her last words ‘* Never married!” 
while my thoughts went back to Archie and the 
summer days when I waited for him and he did not 
come and that later time when Lady Dariada wrote 
me he was dead. 

Was this Lady Darinda? My eyes asked the 
question and she answered me : 

“ Perhaps my manner seems strange to you, Miss 
Burton—let me explain, I was wishing for a new 
teacher for my little Maude, one who was gentle and 
patient with children. A friend of mine, Mrs. 
Barrett, whose daughter you have taught, told me 
of you. The name attracted me, for Il once knew 
& Miss Norah Burton.. I. made inquiries and 
learned that Jennie Barrett’s teacher and Miss 
Norah Burton of High Bank were one and the 
ot, I wanted to see you, and sol wrote the 

ote. 

She spoke rapidly, and kept .working at the soli- 
taire without once looking at me, till I said: 

“You are Lady Darinda Cleaver ?” 

Then her large blue eyes looked straight at me 
and she said ;: y 

“I was Lady Darinda Cleaver, cousin to. Archi- 
bald Browning, whom you were engaged to marry. 
If you had married him you would have been Lady 

leaver now, of Brierton. Lodge, for both my bro- 
poo are dead, and Archie was next in the suc- 
ssion,”’ | 

“Lady Cleaver of Brierton Lodge!” 
whispered the words witha gasp, and for - 


moment tried to realize what was involved in being 
Lady Cleaver of Brierton Lodge, 

Nota third floor back room, surely, with shabby 
boots and mended gloves and faded dress of gray, 
but luxury and elegance and troops of servan 
and friends, and equality with such people as Lady 
Fenton, who, I knew, was trying to imagine how 
the crumpled forlorn little woman, with the shabby 
boots and feather, would have looked as Lad 
Cleaver, of Brierton Lodge. Tom had once taun 
me with the possibility of my being Lady Cleaver. 
and with a thought of him the great bitter throb o 
regret for what might have been passed away, and I 


was glad in my heart that I was not the mistress of 
Brierton Lodge; so when at last Lady Fenton said 
to me, ‘Are you not sorry?’’ {I looked at her 


steadily and answered, “Yes, very sorry that Archie 
is dead, but not sorry that lam nothis wife. Years 
have shown me that we were not suited to each 
other. Weshould not have been happy together, 
and then——” I hesitated a moment, while a feeling 
of pique, or malice, or jealousy, or whatever one 
chooses to call a desire to give anothera little sting, 
kept growing within me until at last I added—‘ and 
then Archie's first choice was for you; he loved you 
best—offered himself to you first, you know. You 
wrote me so in the letter.’’ 

She turned the solitaire on her finger entirely 
round, and her cheek as she smiled faintly 
and replied : 

“ Offered himself to me first? Yes, and was very 
fond of me, I think, but whether he loved me bestis 
doubtful. Poor Archie! he did not want to die, and 
at the last, after he had ceased to answer our ques- 
tions, he whispered to himself: ‘Poor littie girl ; 
she will be so sorry. Be kind to her.’ That was 
you, I think.’”’ 

There was a great lump now in my throat, and a 
faintness came over me which must have shown it- 
self in my face, for Lady Darinda exclaimed: 

‘* How pale you look, Miss Burton, and how tired. 
Tam sure you had better take something,” and, 
touching the bell, she bade the servant who ap- 
peared bring some biscuits and a glass of wine. I 
was not hungry, but I reflected that the lunch 
would save the expense of supper at home, and I 
took thankfully the biscuits and sandwiches and 
wine, which were served from solid silver and the 
most delicate of Sevres. To such straits of calcula- 
tion had I come—I, who had just missed being 
Lady Cleavers, of Brierton Lodge. I pitied myself 
even while I ate the sandwiches, with Lady Fenton 
looking on and fathoming all my poverty, as I be- 
lieved. Perhaps I did her injustice, for I think she 
really meant to be kind, and when I had finished my 
lunch she said : 

* Archie’s mother, Aunt Eleanor, is here with me 
now—lives with me entirely, Would you like to 
see her?” And before I could reply she si:epped 
across the hall into the drawing-room, where I 
heard a few low-spoken words; then another step 
beside that of Lady Darinda, and Archie’s mother, 
Mrs. Browning, was at my side, and holding my 
hand in hers, 

Time and sorrow had changed her greatly, or else 
the silvery puffs of hair which shaded her face 
softened the cold, haughty expression I re- 
membered so well, and made it very pieasing and 


ind. 
“Child,” she said, “it is many years since we 
met, and I am sorry to hear so sad a story of 
you. You are all alone in the world, Darinda tells 
me.” 

She had seated herself beside me, still holding my 
hand, and at the sound of her voice I broke down 
entirely. 

All the loneliness and dreariness and poverty of 
my life swept over me like a billow of the sea, and, 
forgetting the difference in our stations, I laid my 
head in her lap and cried bitterly. 

I think she must have cried too, a very little, 
and that fora few moments she lost sight of the 

r music-teacher in crumpled feather and shabby 

Coote, and saw in me only the girl who had loved 
her boy, and whom the boy was to have married, if 
death had not interfered. 
She was very kind to me, and made me tell her 
all the sad story of my life since father died, and 
questioned me of Tom, and then, turning to her 
niece, who had retired to tne window, said : 

“Darinda, you did not positively engage Made- 
moiseile Couchet to read to me ?”’ 

Her tone implied that she wished her niece to say 
no, which she accordingly did, while Mrs. Browning 
continued : 

“Then, I think I shall ask Miss Burton if she 
can come to me for two hours five days in the week, 
and read to me either in English or French as 1 may 
choose at the time. I will give her a pound a week 
for the winter. Will you come for that ?” and she 
turned now to me. ‘Come between eleven and one, 
£0 as‘to lunch with me in my room.”’ 

I had hidden nothing of my needs from her and I 








and my heart swelled with a gratitude so great that 
it was positive pain and kept me from accepting the 
generous offer for a few moments. I had indeed 
found friends where I least expected them, aud 
when a little latter 1 arose to go, my heart was 
lighter than it had been since I bade good-bye to 
one favourite pupil in Paris. I was to have a pound 
a week, with lunch, and, what was better yet, 
Arthur’s friends were mine at last, I was sure of 
that, and was not foolish enough to question their 
motives or to suspect—what was perhaps the truth 
—that inasmuch as I was in 20 way connected with 
them, and they were not at all responsible for my 
appearance, they could afford to be kind and lend 
me @ helping hand, and then I might have been the 
Lady of Brierton Lodge, and lived in as grand a 
house as that of Lady Fairfax or Miss Lucy Eliis- 
ton. I passed the latter on my way to the station, 
anowing it by the number which Mrs. Troevylian 
had told me, and which I found was the same that 
Tom had sent me long ago, 

The short November day was drawing toa close, 
and already the gas was lighted in the parlour of 
the house and in the dining-room where the butler 
was arranging the dinner-table. 

He had not yet'closed the shutters, and I could 
see the silver and damask and flowers, and won- 
dered if they were expecting company besides the 
son just returned, or were their table surroundings 
always as elegant and grand. Then I remembered 
Mr. Gordon and said, “ He is to be there too,” just 
as the figure of a young lady passed before the win- 
dow of the parlour. 

It was Miss Elliston in blue silk evening dress, 
with white roses in her hair anda soft fall of lace 
at her throat. 

She was dressed for dinner, and I stood watching 
her for a moment as she walked up and down two 
or three times, restless, as it d, and then came 
to the window and looked out upon the street. Did 
she see me, I wonder? The forlorn little woman 
who hurried away in the fast gathering darkness. 
If she did she thought it some maid orshop-girl, no 
doubt, and continued her watch while I sped on my 
way to the station. 

It was not far to No. —, Abingdon Road, but a 
heavy mist was falling, and I was wet and be- 
draggled and cold when at last I reached the 
house, and, finding the door unfastened, walked 
in without ringing, and hurried directly to my 
room. 

From the basement below one of the Misses Keith 
called to me softly, and, thinking it was some in- 
quiry about my supper which she wished to make I 
answered back : 

‘“* I have had something to eat and do not wish 
anything more.” 

Then | ran up the next flight of stairs at the head 
of which was the door of my room. It was partly 
open, and a flood of light and warmth streamed out 
into the hall, causing me to stand perfectly still for 
a moment, while my eyes took in the view pre- 
sented to them, Such.a fire as was roaring in the 
grate never been seen there since I had been 
mistress of the apartment, while in the middle of the 
floor the table was spread as fora fale dinner, with 
celery and jelly, and even the coffee-urn, which I 
never had boon What did it mean? Why had the 
Misses Keith taken this liberty with me and plunged 
me into such extravagance when they knew the low 
state of my finances? I think I felt a very little 
indignant at the good, kind old souls as I pushed 
the door wide open and advanced into the room, 
tarting back and stopping suddenly at sight of a 
man—a big, broad-shouldered, tall man, muffled in 
a heavy coat, and sitting with his back to me, his 
feet resting on a chair, and his hands clasped be- 
hind his head, as if he wereintently thinking. Who 
was he that dared thus intrude? I thought, and 
my voice had a sharp ring in it as I said : 

‘Sir, what are you doing here? You have made a 
mistake. This is my room,” ; ; 

He started then, and sprang up so quickly as to 
upset the chair on which his feet had rested, and 
which he did not stop to pick up as he came rapidly 
towards me. Whata giant of a fellow he was, in 

that shaggy coat, with all that brown, curling 
beard! and how my heart beat as he caught me in 

his strong arms, and, kissing me on both cheeks, 
said: 

‘““[ have made no mistake, Norah, and I am 

here to see you. Don’t you remember spindle- 

shanks ?” 

Then I knew who it was, and with a glad cry, ex- 

claimed: 

“Oh, Tom! Tom! Ianso glad. Whydidn’t you 

come before, when I wanted you so much ?”’ 

I had struggled to my feet, but did not try to re- 

lease myself from the arm which held me so fast. 

In my excitement and surprise | forgot the years 

since we had met, forgot that he was a full-grown 

man, and no longer the “ spindle-skanks,’’ as 1 used 

sometimes to call him—forgot everything but the 








felt sure that she included the lunch for a purpose, 


fact that he had come back to me again, and that I 
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was no longer alone and friendless in the world. 
Tom was there with me, a tower of strength, and I 
did not hesitate to lean upon my tower at.onee, and 
when he said, as only Tom could say, in a half- 
pitiful, half-laughing tone, “ Have it out, Norah. 
Put your head down hers, and cry,’ I laid my head 
on the big overcont and “cried it out.” 

I think he must have eried too, for, as soon as 
his hands were at liberty, ho made vigorous use 
of his pocket-handkereiief, and I noticed # ted- 
ness about his eyes when at last | ventured to look 
him fully in the face. How changed he was from 
the long, lank, thin-faced, sandy-haired Tom of oid ! 
Broad -shouldered, broad« chested, brown - faved, 
browmhaired, and brown-bearded, there was 
scarcely a vestige ldft of the boy T used to know, 
except the bright smile, the white, even teeth, 
and the ¢yes, which were so Kind and honest in 
their expression, and whidh, in ‘their turn, 
looked so ¢earchimgly at me, I[ had divested 
myself of my hat and shawl by this’ time, and came 
back to the fire, when, tarning the: gas-jets to their 
full height, Lom made me stand divectly under the 
ebandelier, while be scamned: me 80: ¢dlosely that [ 
felt the hot blood mounting to my huir, and kuow 
my cheeks were scarlet, 

‘How changediamd old‘he must’ think me,” I said 
to myself, just as lhe asked: 

- say, Mousey, how have you managed to do 
it?” 

“Do what?’ Lasked, and he continued: 

** Managed to keep so young and’ fair and pretty, 
or rather to grow so pretty, for you ary ten ‘times 
handsomer than you were that day you walked 
down the lane with me'twelve years ago and | said 
good-bye with such a lump im my throat.” 

“ Oh, Tom, how can you——” I began, when Be 
stopped me shott, and continned: 

“ Hear me first, and then put in as many dis- 
éelaimers'as you choose. I want to tell you at once 
all it concerns you now to know of my life ih India. 
Those first years I was there F fell in with bad! 
assovintes, and came near going to the dogs, as you 
know, and nothing saved me from it, | am sute,, 
but the knowing that a cortain little girl wae pray- 
ing for me every day, and still keeping faith in me, 
aé she wrote me in her letters. I eould not forget: 
the little girl, Norah, and the memory of her and 
her pathetic ‘You will reform, Tom, for the sale 
of the dear old times, if for nothing else,” brought 
me back when my feet were slipping over the brink 
of ruin, and made a man of me once more. I do 
not know why Mr. Rand trusted me and kept-me 
through everything as he did, unless it was for 
certain business qualities which I possessed, and 
because I did my work well and faithfully. When 
= father died you know I offered to come home, 

ut you bade me not, and said you did not need me, 
and so I etayed, for money was beginning to pour 
in upon me, andI grew richer and richer, while you 
«oh, Norah, I never droamed to what you were re- 
duced, or nothing would have kept me away so 
long. JTabways thorg)t of you as comfortable and 
happy, im pleasant lodgings, With a eompetence 
from your father, I did rot know of music'scholars 
and daily toil to earn your bread. Why didn't you 
tell me, Novali? Serely I hada right to Know—I, 
your brother Tom!” 

He did not wnit for me to mnswer, but went on: 

**Six months ago Mr. Rand, my old employer and 
then partner, djed, and, for some good or favour he 
fancied 1 had done him, ho left me fifty thousand 
pounds, which, with what I. already had, made me 
a rich man, and then I began'to think of home and 
the little cousin, who, I said, must be quite an old 
maid by this time.”’ 

At this I winced and tried to draw back from 
Tom, but he held me fast, whilehis raresmile broke 
all over his face as be went on: 

“T thowglit I'd like te know just how yon did 
look, and so wrote for your photograph, which, 
when it came, astonished me, it was 80 young and 
pretty and girlish; not in the leastold maidish, as 
I feared it might be——”’ 

“Tom, Tom—are you crazy ?”’ I eried, wrenching 
my hands from his. “1’m not pretty, I’m not 
girlish, I’m not young, and Iam an old maid of 
thirty-two.” 

“Yes, yes, very trae. I know your age to a 
Minute, for didn’t we use to compar: notes on that 
point when you brought up your seniority of ten 

months as a reason why you should domineer over 
and give me fits. I knew you were thirty-two, but 
you’d pass for twenty-five. Why, I’m ten years 
older than you now, with my bushy head and tawny 
face and brawny chest. Look at the difference, 
will you ?” 

And leading me to the mirror he showed me the 
picture it reflected—picture of a tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, brown-faced, brown-haired man, who might 
have been thirty-five, and by his side, not quite 
reaching his shoulder, the petite figure of a woman 
whose forehead and lips were very pale, whose 
eheeks were very red, whose eyes were bright with 
excitement, and whose wavy hair was not unbe- 





coming even if it was all tumbled and tossed, and 
failing about her face and neck, ; 

That was Tom and I, and when, ‘with his mis- 
chievous smite shinmg on me from the glass, he 
asked: “ Well, Mousey what do you think of us?” I 
answered with wdash of my old sauciness : “I think 
ee likea grewt shaggy bear, and I like a little 
ou ” 

Me laughed aloud at that and said’ 

“You are wry complimentary, but I'll forgive 
you for once, aud: go on with my story, wliich was 
interrupted. at the point where I reouived the photo- 


\grapl whith astonished me so: much that] de- 
termined to come home and see if it was correct. 
\ And, as you low, I came, and wishing to sur- 
| prise you gave no warning of my’coming, but found 


oat your lidgings, and felt utterly confounded 
when [ was wsherod into tis little back third-floor 
room, and was. told you had cvoupisd it for years, 
and not only that; but that you gave mrisic lessons 
for a living, dnd had gone out ‘to find'scholars. I 
don’t think I quite wwore, bat I Gid tear aboutia 
little, and dade the-woman make up a: five: 
against ro sdbam, and' told her I was gving to 


dine with you. You otuyht to lave seen hor twist |; 
her’ apron, and heard her stam nrer'and hesitate aa | 4 


she tokdme ‘Miss Barton didn’t mostly have dia- 


ners now-a-days; meaning, 6f ocodtss, ‘that you |’ 


Couldn’t afforti it. I believe I did say something 
then under my breath, but gavo her fearemery 
and told her to get up the best dinner | ane ag ‘or 
the time, for I @vas hungry ds forty + She 
eonrtesied almost to the floor and departed, but 
upon my soub DP believe they think mea bavglar or 
something dreadful, for one or the other of thom 


, has been om this floor watehing me slyly’to ‘see that 


I was net rimmaging your things.” 

While he talked I was trying to dry my wet boots 
whieh, like lady Darinda, ‘he spied: at last, and ex- 
claimed, “ Why, child, how wet your boots are., 
Why do you mot change them? You will surely 
take cold. Gomow and do it.” 

E did not te hint they ‘wore all I had, bat he: 
must have guessed itfrom my mamer,/and, lool- 
ing sharply at. me asif he would wriag the truth) 
from me, he said ¢ 

“N eres your oo ih 

“Yes, Tom, they ate,” and my lip quivered & 
little, while he stalked up and down the room, 
knocking over a chair with his big oversont and 
nearly upsetting a stand of plants. [think I felt. 
my poverty moze ab that mori ent than I had ever 
done befare, ‘but there was nething I sould say, and! 
fortunately for us both Mies Keith just then 
appeared, saying dinner was ready, wad asking if 
she should send ep the soup. Wat a dimer it 
was, and om did ample justice to #, uttil sud- 
denly, remembering himgelf,he'saild : 

“ By the way, I uaist be moderate here, for I 
have another dinner to eat to-night~one, fo0, where 
‘the fatted cadf has been Ieilled.”’ 

Up to this: pomt | had not onee thonght of Miss 
Elliston sinee I found Tom siting in my room, but 
now [ remembored the handsome dinner table seven 
through the windows of No.—Grosvenor Square, 
and felt sure it was to that: tuble ‘’om had beew bid- 
den asa guest, bat | would not ask him, and he 
eontinued : 

‘* My fellew traveller from India was an invalid— 
that Lieutenant Elliston of whom I wrot2 you. once, 
I narsed him through a contagiows disease when 
every one else had deserted him, and ho seems to 
think he owes his life'to me, and sticks to me like 
a burr, while his family, on the strength of that 
and the little G blood there is in my veins, 
make much of me.ind insist that i shall ding with 
them to-night, so 1 must leave yon soon, but shall 
return to-morrow.” 

Imade no answer, bat busied myself with prs- 
paring his coffee, and after a moment he wert 


on: 

“By the way, Norah, what do you think of Miss 
Hlliston? She wrote you were'at the:same-hotel in 
Paris.” 

** At the same hotel with me? Miss Elliston at 
the Louvre? When?” I asked, iu muecly surprise, 
and he replied : 

“Tast September, when you wore there with 
friends. Did you not see hér?’’ 

**No,” I answered. “I did not see her, or if I 
did I did not know it, and she is much too proud 
to make herself kuown to me, a poor nunisic- 
teacher.” 

This last I said bitterly, but Tom made no‘reply, 
and, hardly knowing what I was saving, I added : 

“Then you are the Mr. Gordon she talks so much 
about ?”’ 

“Miss Elliston talk about me! How do you 
know that?” Tom asked, with an increase of colour 
in his face. 

Very foolishly I told him how I knew, and of the 
photograph which must be his, though it was not 
quite like him now. 

“ Yes, it was taken three years ago, and we ex- 
changed. 1 remember it now—and she has it you; ” 





—s 


he said, abruptly; then, looking steadily at mo 
soross the ta he continned: “ Norah, f have not 
told yow all ‘the reasons. whith brought mo 
home. I am thinking of getting: married and 
settling down in 
violets,’* 


Engiantt among the daisies and 


“Yos, Tom,’ I said, witha great’ throb of pain 
in my heart, for I knew his marriage with Miss 
Blliston wowld se chim ‘fromm me farther than 
hie abeeneo'in iw nub dome. 

“ Are you not \f he added,and there was 
mischievous twinkle imbis'eyes,:and a lerking smile 
‘at the cornersof tw mouth. 

Then D told a fily anth eaid Twas gind, for I could 
some time-hope'to seo'him. My life would not be 


so lonely. 
He had risen by this time, and was putting on 
made him so big and 


his Overcoat, 
pee Goadbye Mousey, til to-m Take 

e . jornow. of 

those boots and dry your’ fest the instant [ an 
gone I cannot have you illmow. Am revoir.” 

He passed his warm hands caressingly over my 

cheek, and thew he was 

wey alone torthink it all over, 

really was Tom: who liad been 

@ drdem from Which I should 


Naturally too, I followed him ia imagination 
to the dinner, and saw Miss Lucy in ser bite 
silk) with white ‘rosed in Her-hair, and to my very 
finger tips I felt how Tom must belimpressed with 
the difference between her high-bred grace and 
ease of ‘manner'and the little shridking woman in 
faded gray, with worn-out, leaky boots. 

I didnot talte them off, bub Held them to the 
fire and watched the steam as it came from the 
soles,.and eather enjoyed my poverty and loncli- 
hess, and thought hard things against Miss 
Bilieton, who: kad. lenown that I was at the Louvre 
and had mever spokes to me. 

I mast. have fallepusieep while I thought, and 
the fire was out and the clock striking twelve when 
L awoke, clilled in pose with o@ dail, heavy 
pain'im the back-of my and a soreness in my 


throat. 
I cueniniiins Sate window and looking out 
the foggy nightand. wondering if the graad 
dinner was over and how soot Tom would come 
again. ThenI o~— shivering to bed, and when [ 
woke the Misses ith were in. my room, to- 
getiier with Mre. Trevyllaw, and1 heard them say : 

‘Twelve :paits of boots for ler to try, and 
orders to keep them all if they fit. He ia very 
generous. 

Then I knew that so had sent me a box of 
beautiful French gaiters, and it made me so tired 
to think of wearing theat all at once, as I thoayht [ 
must, that I gave a weary sigh, which brought tho 
ladies instantly t0 my side with anzions inquiries 
aa to how I 

“(?'m. nobill,’ Leadd, “only tired and cold and 
sleepy. Please go away with thedinners and boots 
and ‘cma: find‘leave: ma: alona I wamt to sleep it 
out.”’ 

_ “ Poorgirl, sheoutof her lead,” I heard one of 
them say, and tion L slept agaim, how long [ do uot 
know, but when I woke@ cutious thing seemed to 
have happened, whieh yet did aot-strpxisée me in 
the least. (To be continued.) 


Ro - ——--——--_- - .- _s 
HOW TO CHOOSE A WIFE. wh 

Tuat younz lady will make: a good wife who 
does not apologise when you find hor at worl: in the 
kitehen, but edntinues at her task until it is 
finished. 

When yow hear a lady say: “I ‘shall attend 
charch and wear my old bounet and waterproof 
cloak, for I think we shall have a storm,’ depend 
upon it she will make a good wife. 

When a daughter remarks ** Mother, I would not 
hire help, for caw-assist you todo.all the work in 
the kitchen,” set it down that she will thalce sonie- 
body a good wife. 

When you overhear a young lady ‘saying to her 
father, ‘ Don’t parchase a very expensivs or showy 
dress for me, but one that will wear best,” you may 
be certain she will make a good wife, 





DON'T QUARREL. 

Onv of the most casy, the most perfectly foolish 
thing is—to quarrel—no matter with whom, ma, 
woman, or child, or upon what pretence, provoca- 
tion, or o¢easion whatsoever. ‘Thivre is no kind of 
neccesity for it. And yet, strange as the fact may 
be, theologians quarrel; the Charch quarrels; 
nations, tribes, corporations, men, women, children, 
dogs, cats, birds ant beasts quarrel about all manner 
of oveasions. 

If there is anything im the world that makes 4 
man feel bad—except pinching his fingers in the door 
if is unquestionably a quarrel. No man ever fails 
to think less of himself after than he did before one 
—it degrades Him in Kis own eyes, and im the eyes 
of others—and, what is worse, blunts his sensibility 
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disgrace on one hand, and increases the power o 
pussiountn irritability on the other. 
quarrel abont teligion is becatise th 
#6 li _— ay oon err quarrel 
e rove it. 
+ politi ciadiens wd. not quarrel, Whoever 


img the first principle of freed 
thought, moral 


reedott © 


you ; they’ 
rights ; but don’t quarrel. 


The trath is, the mote quistly md ly we 
shnves un tinemeatae tonnes te a fetnem tthe 
boursi In aie cases otit/of ten! 
the wisest pobicy ts, if w tiaw oledts vepih te gait 


better for out 


Mas Tanrbky wee séated inf a'small, father cfie 


fess sitting-room, étigaged i fHé Homely otctpation 


of 6 ‘ attiing, whilé; oppdsite fo her, Sarah, 
tier ‘with folded hands, looked out of th 
a GG Chad lad Woe blac ion 


re, out of sight. Still. Sarah sat there, 
her dark, mournful eyes looking out = the dusty 
road, her beautiful mouth folded: in lines of pathos, 
‘touching in one so young: 

Busily the shining meedle weit in mid! out of the 

stockings, atid: sontetimes thé nidther cist a wistful 

= to her, af if long- 

t strargel thetic 

to see the little’ White’ Bands, that were y Fs 80 

busy, lying idle in the forenoon, the cheerful fentares 
#6 absorbed and sad. 

Af last Sarah broke the long, painfal silence. 

“Mother,” she saidy ‘ig. it to marr 
Charles Everhard ?” et t 

“ ¥oar daty, Sarah? have yo no warmer word to 
ase when you tall of marrying # nimi td whom we 
owe oo great.» debvof gratitidy.” 

“No, thother I anv gratefh? ty fifin, but I do not 
‘love him.” 

“Yet he loves yott devotedly.” 

« If Leoulif' only believe that!” Sarah sighed. “ If 
{ Were drily suite he loved'me !* 

“ ¥ou are too romantic, Saralts Blink for # mo- 
nent,, We were. miserably poor, ving in’ ate attic, 
doing slop-worlk: for the barest . secessaviss’ of! life, 
when accidentthrew you-in’ Charles Evehard’s way.” 

.* Was it accident? I have often thotighit it was 
strange’ tliat he should:have stood so Wéty vietr when 
I was insulted for thé only time’ it the street. Tt 
has often troubled me that I thought I detected a 
glance pass bét ween the man who was'rude to me arid 
my gallant deliverer., It was rather ie,; mo- 
ther, that sidden rash to protect me,” 

“ But thiik, Sarah,of the great. delicacy exhibited 
in his kindness since that time, . Hix introduction to 
me was certainly a gentlemanly metdod of obtaining 
permission tocadh. Then his procuring this cottage 
for us upon stich ensy terms, avd then the work we 
are doing, so pleasant atid yet do Well paid. And 
surely, Sarahy if wé were still'as‘ric as when your 
father died, you dould sot have Beets Wooed with 
thors’ réspevt fhm Charley Everhard constantly 
shows you.” 

“} Know afl you would urge, mother; and yetthe 
fact remains—he does not love me!” 

“He is a man. who might niarry well in his own 
eircle, Sarah, His father.isone of our leading law- 
en and your poor uncle: hdd # great respect for 

im.” 

‘ Uncle Herbért, mother?” 

“Yes, dear, who died in Australialast year. Poor 
fellow, after’ sltving thero for nearly tWekey years, 
he must have divd poor.” H 

be Why | abd : 

“Tamm his only living relative, dear, excepting your- 
self, and if he had left any property we should: have 
heard of it.” 

“Yes, have heard you say so. I wish lie had 
left you a little money. Ever so little would’ entblo 
us to throw off this: bittér load of obligation. It 
crushes me! I had rather be back in oir attic ard 
know we wereindependent: Mother! motlier! I cin- 
not marry Charles Everhard !” 


“Yet you haveall to gain by such a marriage, 
Sarah, nothing to lose !” : 


The feason 
have 
@ more 


Po! datrels 
with « man for hia pol fieat opinions sis hive gs 


liberty, without which there is ho- 
thing in politics worth # great ; it is therefore Wrotig 


figure pags- 


ine mi the pt that led to the little gate, buty long 





f| life. No, mother, though I may seem ungrateful, I'l 
not marry where there is no love.” 

But Charles Everhard did not patiently ber the 
rejection of the beautiful girl he h.d persistently 
wooed for many long months. He hed, as Sarah sus- 
pected, planned the apparently chance encounter 
which first brought him to the notice and grateful 
acknowledgment of the widow and her daughter. 
He had spent valuable tims and tio stadll amount of 
money in following up this introdaction, and having, 
as he believed, won Sarah’s had asked her 
to be his wife. 

And Sarah, with only the puteinstinets of her own 
maiden heart to guide her, had refused his offer. 

With his heart full of bitte¥ revenge he tried to 


win by cruelty what he failed by kindness. 
Before a week passed ho pork suit with Mrs. 
Hartley. With affectionate shé told him of 


.| her own regret at Sarah's decisio#y but absolutely re- 
fused to use her owtt influencé fo alter it. Then, 
when vague hints were throw out to waken her 


f a stately laced: therly warmth 
of hay manier, Chadine Seubad-es y bree 
but distinetly inforiied theé Sarat sould never be 


won by bribe of flitewt, 

But » few days were dilowed for reflection before 
the landlord of the little sottage faised fic rent to 
such an exorbitant ey ere 


moval retiwined for the ley. The efsy, lucra- 
tive work Was taken away at @ Rew?’s n and 
when Sarah Went to the s éliouse fo¥ Which 
she had formerly worked e ont was deniéd her 
there. Winter was coming on, atid the narrow attic 


room seémed even more tlitin before, in don 
trast to thei cozy cottage. 

Mrs. Hartley spoke oie itt terths that quieted dtiy 
pain hé¥ dawghter might have féit on her account, 

“ Sarat,” she saidy “ F shitdder to think of yout 
life in the power of # nant Who could so wreak his 
revenge upon two less Worfien. It is fortunate) 
my child, your het guided yow'truly. No man who 
ever loved: you éould #o suddenly become your enemy.” 

As she spoke the¥® caitie’ # Kitiock at the door, att 
Charles Everhard o@ine itt fo meet a chilling receptiom. 
Not abraptly, but by graceful transitions, he led 
the way to hie hope thw Sarah might think more 
kindly of the offer refused beforer He spoke dio 
quently of his love fur : urged his pee 
spect and affectiow for Her mother, ee 
most profound reget dwt le Hed ever hist 


done, to sete of enmity. 

a ow wok gc a eared 
become a# tafoved, moving wife, 
There was little steep it te cheerless attic that 
night ; but the morning found the Hartleys up early, 
and Sarah prepared to go out in search of work, 
The postman’s voice rang along.the naxrow passage. 
“ Prartléy’ 1" : 
Ant ahswef t dur advertisement!” cried Sarah, 
flying down for the letter aud up again. 
Then. Mrs. Hartley gave a stavtled. éry a the 
deathly pallor of the face lifteth to meet her eyes: 
“ Mother,’ Sarah siidy if # hashed volve, “ can 
you bear a shock of joy? Ratlier # novel sérisation 
for you mid me, This bétter tells me my Unele’ Her- 
bert left a will!” 
“Yes; Stirali! Speak qnickly, child.” 
* Tr care of Everhard and’ Hill, to be opened on my 
twenty-first birthday. Cliarles Everhard’s father, 
tHoflier, has had this will since’ Uncle Herbert died.” 
*T begin to understand, dear. Then you are an 
heiress ‘i 
“To twenty thousand ids!” 
There was no more want or cold for thé Heiress 
or ler mvther, It was three year’ later wher Strab 
was sought for @ Wife by one wlio loved her and Won 
the treasure of her love; and the wart, trie heart 
no longéF held tlie silerice that had once sivéd the 
lovely girl from becoming the utilovéd, unloving 
wife of an unscrupulous fortune-hunters 


ce ee 


A. GOOD: MATCH, 


ee 


“Lertir,” Mrs, Gregory said, pitting dir open 
letter beside Ker bredkfast-plate, “your Aunt 
Belle has’ written to invite you to Hastings for a 
few weeks.” 

“Are you very anxious to get rid of me, 
mama?’ was the questioning duswer to this 
information. 

* It will be'for a few weeks only.” 

“ Perliaps, Mamie and Lola went for a few 
wetks,’’ 








“ T'should lose my. self-respect, my happiness for 


anger at her first refasdl to hidlweies Hiv a9 16 hed! | 


The daughter looked keenly at her, 

“Exactly ; and I am to meet Percy Bonnaire. Ha 
is to be at Hastings with his mother, and Aunt 
Belle has been telling me all winter what a splendid 
match he is! Mamma,I hate it all! Why can’t 
we live true, honést lives? We live beyond our 
means—starve, scrimp and freeze to dress well for 
— ran eee ood ae. seows to set our 

earts upon maki matches. Unfortunately 
we ate all handsome. Mamie has o rich hus- 
band, nearly seventy, who will not allow her to give 
you a sovereign. And look af poor Lola! Do you 
suppose her husband is éver sober? Mother, there 
are only you and I lefty Will you not sell this big 
house, that we cannot éat, drink, or wear, and go 
into a small one, in the eouutry if possible? Will 
you not pay our debts? and if it takes all we have 
Ican work. Lm young,and well educated. Let 
me teach, sewdo anything rather than keep up 
this wretched farée of easy ciroumstances !” 

“ Have you quite concluded, Miss Gregory ?” 

And Lettie knew that her outburst hud met no 
response but stern disapproval. 

& piece of dry toast, without 
What form her mother’s in- 











was filéace. Then Mrs. Gregory 

“te dey week Wil meet your aunt at the 
station. I e id you to air any of your 
absurd ideas fo¥ edifiéation. Her kindness to 
you and your calis for some gratitude.’’ 

Then Mése ; out of the breakfast- 
room, lea poratily crushed. 

“Kin mitered, gathering up the 
cups B Wonder if mamma really 
thinks { kindaes’ abowt if? Aunt Belle 
is get she ae i enough to 
take & tO Miliowdives of Hastings ; 
so shé ig, hatidsome’ g#F 6 hang fiery 
upow attention fo’ herself, She is de- 


threé hdidsonie establishments 


to three dear Aiéees preside. A 
pretty. i of hé¥ match-making, so 
fav ! & miset aid @ ard! And for me, Percy 
—— thé gon of ea eae td she = 
8 5 e possessor of his dea 
fai L? Yoo fuvelied monkey, 
tod abréady fF wonder if 


five 
he’ mo’ ’s t#wpe! Mamie and 
oupees her own hewe¥, but Mr. Bon- 
wie ite Peady to dréy imto his arms 

girl fall figurs eroé$ a this point of 

large dark eyé® burned with a 
was saperbly deome in a 


queenly in fori®, dnd with a 
y fs mt frué Gregory, her 


sa fall shire of Gregory obstinacy!’ the 
latter declared a month later. QObediently Lettie 
had gone to Hastings. Obediently she had worn 
9 handsome dresses provided at tlre dost of ail 

ome comfort. Obedientiy she had daticed, walked, 
sung, and entered into the gaities' of tie place. 
But jist at that point her obecierive failed. Mrs. 
Bonnairé was a tings—a little; meet woman 
who Worshipped her only sony and was évidently 
much inffnenced by the stronger nature of her oli 
schoolmate, And Mrs. Bonnairé'was quite’of Aunt 
Bell’s opiniow, that. Lettie would make a queenly 
wife for Pérdy, and add greatly to the attraction of 
a splendid home. 
ut Lettie, just here, became untnanageable. She 
adcepted Mr. Bonnaire’s attentions with the’ same 
dignified courtesy that. met the advamees of any of 
her Aunt Belle’s gentlemen friends, but she was 
resolutely determived that she would not aid in any 
of the schemes to catch the wealthy man, who was 
thé admired of all the matrons with dwughters 
upon their hands. She liked Percy Bonwiatire well; 
liked to hear his tales of travel that were vividly 
told without egotism; liked to danced with him, 
delicately held, as German-bred: waltzers hold a 
partner ; liked to drive’ when his firth Wahid held the 
reins; to ride with his superl blaék Kors¢’ beside 
her own hired steed. But she steeled her heat 
against any warmer emotion. If sh'felt it throb 
with a pleasant thrill. whem shé saw his tall, manly 
figure and handsome fave approaching her, she 
remembered that he was @ ‘ gredt match,’ and 
checked all cordiality in hor quiet greeting, In 
vain Aunt Belle remonstrated: and pointed oul to 
her that she had attracted Mri Bonnaire, ard, by a 
per éneowragement, might: complete’ her coti- 
quest. 
‘*I came here because mother wishetl it;’’ she 
would reply, “and I am hot hasband-hunting.” 
“And yet, after all; she was piayitig her cards 
well,’” Aunt Belle thought, when Percy, the magni- 
ficent, asked permission to pay his addresses to 
Miss Gregory. ‘‘ She lias wor hn by her muidenly 
dignity.” 















“ But they met Mr. Smifh and Mr. Gonzalez at 
ings.” 








And whén she triumphantly told Lettie of the 
honour paid to her siie cowl not forbear’ making a 
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[LeTTin’s TNDEPRNDENCB.] 


ely thrust at the girl’s superior diplomacy. It 
aroused Lettie at once to rebellion. 

“You will tell Mr. Bonnaire that I refuse the 
honour he would pay me,” she said, coldly. 

* Lettie, you are insane!’’ was her aunt’s cry. 

“Tam notinsane. But I am not ready to marry 
the first eligible man who proposes to me !”” 

“ But youlike Percy! You have told me so!” 

“ I do like him,” was the frank reply ; “and were 
hea poor man I might soon learn to love him. As 
it is, I will not marry him simply because he has 
been influenced by his mother and yourself to pro- 
pose to me.”’ 


; Pray, Miss Gregory, what do you propose to 
oO 


“I will tell you,” said Lettie, sharply, turning 
her face, flushing with honest pride, to her aunt. 
“For six months more I will obey my mother. 
‘Then I shall be twenty-one, and I shall earn my 
own living at some honest employment. I will'not 
live on pretence one hour longer, cheating trades- 
people with false promises, wearing finery that is 
stolen by that theft called debt, and finally marry- 
ing money with no thought of the man who holds 


“ Indeed !’’ 

Aunt Belle raised her eye-glass and took a long 
look at the superbly handsome young girl who was 
only improved by her burst of temper. 

“Indeed! Suppose you go home to-morrow and 
commence your independent career. I wash my 
hands of you. A girl who would refuse Percy Bon- 
mt simply a lunatic. And I object to luna- 

ics. 

** So do not I,” murmured Perey Bonnaire, rising 
from @seat upon the wide porch, from which he 
an heard every word of the foregoing conversa- 

10n. 

**So do notI! I loved that girl for her beauty. 
her queenly dignity, her quiet, maidenly modesty, 
ay now—I’ll win her if it takes ten years to do 
it. 

The next day Aunt Belle politely informed inquir- 





ing friends that Miss Gregory had been obliged to 
return to London, unexpectedly, and softened the 
tidings of his refusal, for Percy Bonuaire had al- 
ready been prepared to receive them. 

Society has no gaps, and the waves closed over 
Lettie’s place while she was meeting her mother’s 
storm of indignation, Mamie’s astonishment, and 
Lola’s tearful regrets. 

‘* You'll have such a dreadful life, dear,’’ the 
sisters said. 

And Lettie wondered if they were stones that 
they could prefer their own golden-chained slavery 
to any honest independence. 

Life was not exagtly a bed of roses for Lettie in 
in the next six months. But at the end of that time 
Mra. Gregory broke up hou:ekeeping and went to 
live in Lola’s splendid home, while acquaintance were 
informed that “ dear Lettie had accepted an invita- 
tion to visit some friends.” 

Which, being translated into fact, meant that 
“dear Lettie’’ had gone as music teacherin a 
girls’ seminary. 

Nobody seemed able tc answer Percy Bon- 
naire’s polite inquiries regarding Lettie’s exact 


dress. 
“It would be too dreadful for him to know 
that Lettie is teaching for a living,’’ the family 


reed. 

But one day, in an unguarded moment, Lola men- 
tioned the name of a certain town, and Lettie’s 
opinion of the same. 

hat was enough. Absence had made Percy more 
of a lover than before, and, with an excuse for his 
mother, the young favourite of society deserted it in 


the height of the winter festivities. 

And Lettie, utterly unconscious of the spur she 
had given to the love she had rejected, was calmly 
walking inthe path she had chosen, with a clear 
conscience and a purse that was honestly if not 
very heavily filled. She loved children, and by her 
love was » guides to instruct them patiently, Her 
musical education was thorough for one so young 
aud she was conscientious in the discharge of all 





her duties. Not too hea¥ity taxed, sne enjoyed her 
intervals of restand leisure the more that she earned 
them faithfully. And if she thought of her old life 
it was notregretfally. 

The memory of Percy Bonnaire, while it never 
haunted her, was yet one of the few upon which her 
thoughts dwelt urably. She did not regret 
that she had refused him; but she thought often of 
many pleasant hours,when by his own winsome 
courtesy aud interesting conversation he had 
wooed her forgetfulness of her own stern deter- 
minations. ; 

I think he was in her ht one raw March 
day when she started for the daily walk she made 
a health-preserving duty.. Wrapped in her long 
warm shawl of rich colours, with a scarlet bird’s 
wing in her black hat, she looked like an Eastern 
princess. She walked well, with a springing step. 
and erect, graceful figure, and Percy Bonnaire, seei 
her, before she suspected. his 
anew at her beauty, The cold air had brought 
vivid roses to her cheeks, lighting up the clear olive 
of her complexion, and her eyes were full of the light 
of intellect, with the content of « good conscience. 

“She has lost that. worried expression I have so 
often observed,” her lover thought; ‘but she 
carries herself as proudly as ever,”’ , 

Then he was doffing his hat as the great dark eyes 
gave token of glad recognition. It was glad! Un 
prepared, Lettie forgot to sshool her face, and never: 
in crowded saloon had Percy met such cordial 
greeting, such true pleasure in smileand voice. He 
turned his steps into the path she trod, and they 
wandered down the frozen lanes, meeting only an 
occasional villager, and talking with hearty enjoy- 
ment of the world so far from them. 

A week later Lettie wondered what on earth Mr. 
Bonnaire found to detain him there. He had 
conjured up @ fiction of, purchasing certain land, 
but, whatever his other engagements might be, he 
was invariably somewhere on the route of Lettie’s 
daily constitutional walk. 

** He can’t mean to propose to me again!” the girl 
thought. “ His mother would faint with horror if 
he married a music-teacher.”’ 

And yet Lettie’s heart trembled as she thought 
of again rejecting his suit. She wished he would 
go away after another week passed, but before the 
month was over she knew that when he did go he 
would leave a bitter void in her heart. He had 
broken down the barriers of her pride, and she knew 
she loved him. 

It was characteristic of her nature, that she made 
no attempt at self-deception, As frankly, as she 
had once owned her liking she now looked her love 
in the face. . 

She covered it with a stern expression when Percy 
Bonnaire, in the cool lane whére he met her, in 
April’s fitful sunshine, renewed his proposal. She 
heard him with her face locked fast in a cold deter 
mination by a mighty effort of will. But her lover 
noted that the face was ashy white and the little 
hands tightly locked together. 

“ Thad hoped,” she suid, quietly, “ that you would 
spare me the pain of this—that you were only my 
friend, not my lover.”’ 

“ Loving you once means loving yon ever,” he 
replied, and there was no mere compliment in his 
grave, earnest voice. “I know,’ he continued, 
“‘ why you once met a similar proposal by a refusal. 
Unfortanately for my love, I am wealthy and you 
are proud, Bat, Lettie, is it not straining pride too 
greatly to shipwreck the happiuess of two lives for 
its sake? Ilove you with my whole heart, and I 
know my wealth, if it weighs in your resolution, 
turns the scale against me, not for me. I want no 
unwilling bride. But if you love me, Lettie, do not 
turn from me. Look intomyeyes. Tell me you do 
not love me, and I will leave you and carry the 
burden of my sore heart where it will never grieve 


ou. 

Lettie looked as she was bidden into the largo, 
dark eyes, full of trae love and manly pleading. 
Twice her lips moved to frame the falsehood her 
pride dictated. Then her eyes drooped, her lips 
trembled, and the soft flush crept to her round 
cheeks. ; 

ae cart tell you a falsehood, Percy,’’ sho said, 
in a lowyvlear voice. ‘TI do love you!” 

Her pride was no defence after that confession. 
In vain she argued and pleaded her poverty, his 
mother’s opposition. He would not have a grand 
wedding either, but in the quiet country village 
led his bride to church. 

And Aunt Belle pettishly declares that she 
* does not see what Lettie went into heroics for ané 
made such a fuss, when of course she intended to 
marry Percy Bonnaire from the first.’ 

The proad, loving husband, the tender, faithful 
wife, however, knows better, and there is no cloud 
of distrust upon the pure content of their lives. 
For Percy know well that it was by the power of 
love, and love alone, he won his bride, and not be- 
cause he was in society's eyes “a good match.” 
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OLD RUFFORD’S MONEY; 


OR, 
WON WITHOUT MERIT, LOST WITHOUT 
DESERVING. 
BY THE aUrHoR OF 
“ Fightiny, for Freedom,” ete, ete. 
——— 


CHAPTER XXV. 
E’en in old age the impulse is the same; 
No more we burn, but simulate the flame. 
And tottering Strepbon still in Chloe’s ear 
Ponrs tales of daily panes and nightly tears, 
Theaged nymph, her wrin«les all forzot, 
Assuming graces of her youthful lot. Crabbe. 

THB wonderful windfall of the Macgrevors, which 
“sowed with orient pearl and rich barbaric gold”’ 
the usually meagre small talk of the rustic commu- 
nity, had some amusing and curious effects on certain 
denizens of Broadmoor, 

We have already spoken of one Dr. Halliwell, 
who dwelt in a large brick liouse on the outskirts of 
the village, once family mansion, then a boys’ 
school, and now a hydropathic establishment known 
as the “Sanitarium.” 

The doctor was. a widower on the shady side of 
fifty, with a grown-up son, who was edagating for a 
surgeon, and @ daughter, who was somewhat 
younger and on whom devolved the domestic cares 
of the “ Sanitarium.” 

Dr. Halliwell, who in his younger days had been 
contented with the solid honour of being a M.R.C.S.L., 
not finding his practice as a surgeon and accoucheur 
ina poor neighbourhood sufficiently profitable, and 
becoming possessed of a few hundreds by the death 
of « relative, resolved to take & large, dreary house 
near town and establish a private lunatic asylum. 

This he did, but from a disagreeable exposure 
which followed upon an Act of Parliament empower- 
ing « rigid inquiry and inspection into such places, 
Dr. Halliwell, who dignified himself by the addition 
of M.D., upon the strength of an Aberdeen diploma, 
then purchaseable for a few pounds, retired from that 
branch of the profession, “on the recommendation of 
the commissioners,” 

He now, having lost Mrs, H., who was said to have 
been one of his imbecile patients, took a trip to Ger- 
many, and meeting the great Hahnemann at Céthen- 
pers embraced homopopathy as the latest no- 

elty, 

Then, with a bronze medal of the founder of the 
new school of mediciue, with the theory and practise 
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of globules and infinitesimal doses and crying aloud 
the shibboleth of ‘‘Similia similibus curantur,”’ Dr. 
Halliwell returned to kill or cure his benighted coun- 
trymen and countrywomen “ more Germanico.” 

His prosperity in tlis line did not, however, corre- 
spond with his pretensions, so he grafted thereon 
hydropathy, and finding the large school-house at 
Broadmoor “to let on most favourable terms” he 
forthwith opened it with an unlimited supply of hot 
and cold water, baths and douches, sheets, tubs and 
pails, and the cheap stock-in-trade of a homeopathic 
practitioner whose materia medica might be carried 
in a snuff-box. 

Dr. Halliwell was of course by profession, by posi- 
tion, and by education a gentleman and one of the 
upper-crust of society. He had moreover on several 
occasions prescribed for Mrs. Colonel Macgregor and 
her daughters, and was therefore on visiting if not 
on familiar terms. 

The glowing description of Mrs. Chatterley, ma- 
king due allowance for exaggeration, was in Dr. 
Halliwell's opiniou substantially based. And now, 
as the learned M.D. revolved these things in hig mind, 
he remembered having lately heard a rumour tha t the 
general medical practitioner of Broadmoor, w hose 
surgery, surmounted’ by a blood-red reflector, stood 
midway up the High Street, had been very “ particu- 
lar in his attentions ’’ to the eldest Miss Macgregor, 
and had been on a recent Sunday called out of the 
Macgregor pew, by his own boy, upon some ur- 
gent cage—~a case very possibly arranged with the said 
boy, who was to call him out upon what in the Cri- 
mean war called home some patronage officers, “ ur- 
gent private affairs’’—which greatly magnified Mr. 
Abernethy Ashton in the eyes of the rustic congre. 
gation, besides. relieving him for the time of the du- 
ties of cavaliere servente to the whole of the females 
of the Clan Maegregor, 

“Tt’s clear to me,” soliloquized the physician of 
the Sanatarium, “that if I am to succeed in tlie mat- 
ter there is no time to be lost ; on the contrary, there 
is some ground to make up for the start Ashton may 
have got of me. But surely a pliysician can give that 
little in against a general practitioner—a chemist and 
druggist—forthat matter, It is uot likely that Miss 
Macgregor, who I know adorés titles, would hesitate 
between an M.D. ia his brougham and a village apo- 
thecary in his two-wheeled trap. No, no; ‘John 
Halliwell, M.D., of Halliwell House, Broadmoor,’ 
must thrust ‘Abernethy Asliton, accoucheur, ete.,’ 
out of the card-backet of any people of position. I 
must make up my mind at once though if I would 
hope to say ‘Veni, vidi, vici’ of my matrimonial 
campaign, as-Casar did of his expedit’on agaiust 
Pharoaces. John Halliwell, you’re a classical sciio_ 
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lar, at least you have scholarship enough left to write 
a prescription in ortiiodox canine Latin, and I hope 
English enough to correct a love letter. I'll bet 
trifle Abernethy hasn’t committed himself to that 
extent yet, so, as I mean to do so—half-measures in 
love and war are ruinous—I shall at one jump dis- 
tance the tardy M.R.C.S. before the good news has 
transformed him from a polite dangler into an impa- 
tient suitor. No, there must be no delay, As Juvenal 
Bays: 
Dum bibimus, dum serta, unguenta, pueilas 
Poscimus, obrepit non intellecti senectus, 


and Mrs. John Halliwell Number Two shall not add 
another year to her age ere she can claim that style 
and title.” 

Dr. Halliwell rang his study bell. 

‘* Nathaniel, is my best suit brushed ?” 

Yes, doctor.” 

Ovserve that Sir was forbidden as a epithet to the 
domestics of the Sanitarium, 

* Aud my hessians with the silk tassels—let me see 
them.” 

“They'll only want dusting. They’ve been cleaned 
some time—and——” 

“ Nat haniel, that will not do. You and I shall fall 
out, I see.” 

Nathaniel grambled something about the garden, 
and two days’ “weediu’,” and “ diggin’ that there 
patch o° taters.” 

“ What are you muttering about ?” ejaculated Dr. 
Halliwell to his coachman, groom, stableman, foot- 
man garden er, knife-cleaner, and boot polisher, for ali 
these functions were united in the young man before 
him. “ Brush my wrinkled hessians—the wrinkled 
pair with the silk tassels, remember—most carefully , 
and take them to my dressing-room immedi- 
ately.” 

“ Yes,” said Nathaniel, smartly, and retired, clos- 
ing the study door after him; 

“Now what can measter be arter, a dressin’ on 
hisself in this style without no notice of goin’ to the 
Grange nor nowhere else perticuler? Maybe he 
expect somebody, but there nothing out—no wine nor 
nothing! Bless me, why there’s his dressing-room 
bell a-goin’ like winking. I’m comin’ doctor, I’m 
comin’ !” 

And Nathaniel hurrie? off, to find his master red in 
the face and objurgating the buttonless state of a 
clean shirt, which he threw at Nathaniel’s head, with 
a desire to take that to his young mistress and desire 
its immediate repair. 

At length Dr. Halliwell was en grande tennue. 
Black <elastic ‘pantaloons’ embraced tightly he's 
nether buik, while the resplendent hessians already 
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mentioned encased hi+ really symmetrical extremities- 
A black moire antique waistcoat, with cut jet 
buttons, opened sufficiently at the bosom to disclose 
a snow-white frilled front and the bow of a fine white 
muslin cravat. His single-breasted black coat was 
collarless and cut in court fashion, with dark blue 
steel buttons, while a neat, well powdered arrange- 
ment of his own hair, with the attachment behind of 
a small black-silk sac, completed a professional 
costume more strictly en régle on the continent thas 
bere, 

Dr. Halliwell surveyed himself with immense satis- 
faction in a cheval glass, ' 

“ Nathaniel, there’s a new livery hat in that bag, 
which he didn’t mean you to have until Christmas 
day, or the New Year, if the weather was no 
dine. 

Nat grinned. 

~~; w 


C 


“Yes, 1 should thintt so, you faseel. Why there’s 
@ servant at the Grange gete mere Clothes give 
him than you do,” 
tried on thetiat, Be fitted woll, 


as 
g 


[ 
‘ 
i 
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wrap, while some elegaa 

trinkets, selected from the had 
ceded the arrival of the ayah and her charges, wore 
écattered on chairs and the sofa, 

‘The doctor was looking on these with pleasure, as 
though they might be his worldly goods in rever- 
sion, when Mrs, Colonel Macgregor aitered. 

“Ab, my dear doctor, How Kind of you.te efi. 
You mast really excase tlie vonfusion: you fad a ia. 
Have you seen anything fi te pxpers about thie 
death of Sir Cashiunijes cope Moneyboy, the 
Great Hiodoo philduthropist? He wie & great’ friend) 
of Lord Camning aud tlie Kutt of Daliouste aid’ of! 
my poor dear husbaud, to whom.bé was undor deep! 
oblizations——"” 

“ Pray do not mention it, m 
lowe: trast affect you deeply. 


dear madam. His 
he: tot once in-: 


troduced to Prines Albert by the Bishop of Calcutta | 


@t a great meeting at Exeter Hall for the suppression! 
of the opium trade? I was present ou that interest- 
ing occasion and was complimented by the prince’ 
for my medical testimony ow the dostruetive effects! 
of the deadly narevtic which had desolated thei 
broad peninsula of Hindostan and the Central! 
# lowery. Land, even as the demon Alcobol has deso-: 
lated our own native island. Yes, I do remember! 
that enlightened Hindoo, whose oo upon rice! 
and water might shame many o 

clergy. Ah, my dear madem, water, as the great: 
Greek philosopher said, is the first, or rather the! 

—? 

How long the learned doctor, whdsa practice and 
preaching widely differed, might have continued hisi 
discourse im praise of Parsee purity, philanthropy, 
and pump-water cannot be kuown, bat at,thie instant 
Miss: Macgreger, ina gardeu suit of braided nankeen, 
with a layge flop Leghorn hat, in the sides of whieh 
were two well-arrayed clusters of ringlets, appeared 
apon the sc: ne, 

Tie somewhat bony and stalwart nympbbore in 
her right hand a pair of flower scissors, in. her 
left a basket, in which lay some summer fruita, May- 
duke cherries, white and red currants, and aéew cut 
roses, white and red, 

Doctor Halliwell turned and bowed gallantly to 
the new-comer, who put on her most fascinating 
emile. 

“Vera incessu patuit Dea!” exclaimed the doctor. 
“Pray excuse Latin before ladies, but the thought 
was irresistibly suggested, and my modesty makes 
it untransletable iu vulgar English. Pomona and 
Flora combined,” continued he, glancing at the con- 
tents of the garden-ba-ket. 

Cunning dog! He knew well that the Misses 
Macgregor had a smattering of Latin, derived from 
a Scoteh dominie, like mauy of their well-educated 
countrywomen, that tley prided themselves upon 

their classical taste, and recollected that the sisters 
three had themselves talked of the sensation 
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our Christian: |' 


they had created at afancy ball given by some titled 
lady by their strict adherence to the ancient cos- 
tumes and attributes im the chatacters of the three 
sister goddesses, Euphrogyne, Aglaia and Thalia. 

Miss Macgregor serewed up ber skinny lips and 
simpered ; 

“Pray, my dear doctor, don’t think me bold, batt 
have Latin enough to Kaow tlt you are muclt tow 
flattering. 1, however, fe not my fav 
author, Thé is too lofty for me; the titfor 
Poets sre more to my poor taste, But I ought to be 
asbeitied to tals before sich # Wear 





dies, 

at the sound of « trumpet. 

In his pong a he was-the gallant and dashing 
er oO 


cavalry offi the Duke of Wellington's 

pevtuentor desu Cotton, When 

twas thi belle of the daing at Hyderkbad? F Mad tite! 

honour of dutvitny Wit the yeteral ia dértithdd on) 

the station, Guteral' Stewrt, # relation by murtivge,, 

deur dostor. ‘Iie nitath and thé Befelr of Satia-, 

o eae, ywed fem a ‘Lge Mane 

fi’ Béwy 8 th ywelf, tt Au. 

poner ae privy for Me fordatitp, the’ tajal, and’ the! 

nize al! ay reed med ge ene = servant anil tive: 

endrat wers the distingud-looking edtipiy at, 
‘Piat royal’ gathering.” 

“No che Wid’ haw had the privilege of aw fittodhie- 
tion to you, my dear Mrs. Colonel tit 
tant totiowledge the judgment of sith crittos, | 
Shall we réetite, my dear Miss Macgregor? for I ah 
feally inpatient to hear a few details of thi¥ now 
Hider taléwew' at least to me, for I aséure you fh 
atl Matters relating to that country f have ad atic 
feminine curiosity—excuse the smile; I caught to, 


we retire 

ie offered lily atm td Mise’ Macgtegdr, whi, de- 
‘posititig her Basket of fruit did ffowers on & Work. 
‘table, took it With an affected ir, ddd, with a 
wave of the havid @ud'a “‘T'a-ta, rite ifint,”’ the twat 
sailed out of tlie ted@ption-roum, dlong thé passage 
culled “ the ball,” and out of the Vick dour ito’ the 
sujal! garden id te rear of Clandl ping Villa. 

“Very pointed it Hi¥ attentions to Vic,, ait ex, 
déedingly polite to mé,”* said Mrs. Colduel Mac; rr, 
as s00y as thé cotipléhad departéd. “Well, Taiways 
thought Dr, Halfiwéll an agreeable nian ; but lie is 
certainly more pleasant and affable than ever I saw 
him. Surely he intends somethfug niore thaw mers 
common courtesy aud friendstip by the stress he 
more than once laid on tho word’ dear” when address 
ing my daughter. I hope shé will dow seé liow 
right I was in cautioning her not to be precipitate 
with Mr. A'shton until she had ascertained his’ gecu- 
Uiary means, and how judiciously I warned her ag té 
the impossibility of any hour of the day or night 
being called his own by a géneral practitiotier iy 
such a place as this, or indeed afywhiere else, And 
now here’s a physician, a man of thé highest rank in 
his profession, in private practice too, as one might 
say, at her feet! 1 am sure by his manner he’s fi 
love f read it in his eyes and on his tongue 
when He fitst caught sight of her con ope to her, 
Alice! Alice!” cried she, stepping into the back par- 
our, and calling her second daughter from tlie 
gardens 

Alice came in, and Mrs. Maegregot having 





communicated her surmisés to that. youug lady, in 


hisve oo Ny mote’ tlidn feminine curivsity. “Shall | 


two minutes she had ascended the stairs to = dross. 
ing-room at the rear of the house, where she found 
the gentle Helewe alféady seated in @ position wherg 
she could not Be sé0n from the outside, but which 
commanded & Wiew Of the entire garden except y 
small arbout-#@ the fafther angle. From this stand. 


the justor observed the proceedings of 
r: the Geawback to their satisfaction 
me st grey <9 were 5 oI 
acgregor,” bezan the 

destor, “ T have av opportunity, long Werssey of a 
ily incident on which [ 

Views as to my future 

WF ttiat, incident "—Misg 

affected —“ would 

d +, This I had 


, 88 if Gaoked by 
rhand off tli lady’s 


“dias what I call 

ft on purpose that we should 

y caught—oh, therv’s no 

of you see how he squeezed her arm 

in bis, aud. then seized her other hand, and stared in 

her face? I would have given somethiag to have 

seen how she looked justthen. I’ilrun down and tell 

mamma what we’ve seen; and don’t forget to call 

me if they come out again—which I don’t think 

they be in a hurry about’ Add down fan Alito 
acgregor to report progress, 

The pair were now @ithin the arbour, and the 
deoter gently placed. the palpitating maiden on 
thie rustic gdrdén sbfa aud seated hiniself by her 
side, He took he? fight hadd softly and raised it 
reverentially to. hie lips, Must we tell the truth? 
What were the reflections of the seemingly trembling 
spinster? That bv. Hattiwelf had @ lovely opal- 
ring set with valuable brilliaats on his third finger, 
that he had also a large and very valuable old 
emerald on his Ifttte flugér, that the “cat’s-eye,” 
surrounded With efiall sparké, which he Wore in his 
shirt front was. the fiwest gem of the sort lis had 
ever seen, and lastly, that the doctor's ruffles and 
hands were of uurivalied whiteness. 

“May I call. you Victoria?” repented: the: doo- 
tor, ic his most dulcet tone, 
aN, ain roelat nothing that you request, dear sir~ 

——but———’ 

“Nay, we must have no foritiality between us. I 
ftitist not be ‘dear sir,” cold ag the pending of a let- 
ter to little more than an acquaintances. My Chris. 
tid ame is Johu—could [ hear you say dear Jou.” 

“Spare my blushes, dear sir; you asked meif you 
thight,¢all me Victoria.” ‘Here the gushing damsel 
aurfeiidered both hands to Kis grasp, and the doctor 
adroitly slipped oe the garden seat on to his knees 
Before lier, ‘Did I not say,’” and she coyly averted 
her head, “that I could notréfuse anything you re- 
qilested.? 

“Then turn not away those speaking eyes; de- 
prive me not of their suolight ’’—the rea looked him 
véry full inthe fave, and the wasbashed lover wens 
on: “My happiness, my life, my love,” Mies Mac- 
gregor closed her eyes, sy the adjaration, lent 
back, aud did a most admirable extemporaneous faint 
The doctor, who was professionally aware of the 
sham, could not lielp admiring the exodllence of the 
performance. He roge 6 his feet placed his arm 
round fle unresisting lady, fanned her face with his 
scented handkerchief, kissed her twice with warmth, 
and, with a strong propénsity to laugh, he waited 
her pleasure as to a return to Consciousness that had 
never really left her. At length, with a déep sigh, 
she once more opéned her orbs of. vision, Again the 
doctor kissed her bands with ardour, and then em- 
boldened by her passivencess tasted what he called 
“The nectar of her lips.” 

What more can be said of the old, old story? 
The “ veni, vidi, viei’” of the dovtor was verified, 
and Victoria Macgtegot had consented, of course 
with the reservaiion of “ask mamma,” who cried— 





sM@ome bmeam s*2eut eh 
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they were tears of joy—when she exclaimed, on th® 

pair peesenting themselves before her with an ac- 

count of their delightful téte-A-tdte, “ Bless you, my | 
children.” 

The next. dey, Dn Halliwell went by rail to Lon- 
don, the following one he returned to Broadmoor 
with » piece of parchment, in whieh.‘ Edward, Arch- | 
bishop of Canterbury,” sent “ greeting to Dr. John 
Halliwell, physician, of the yarish of Brondinoor, te 
the county of——and’ commanded 4lf miuisters 
avd clerk in holy orders to marry “the said Jolin | 
Halle, ate, ee Sac st tenuis, ah 
the b joth. being of fall agi da) 
years of Tecrotion, ccarting to the tenour of this; 
letter of licence.” : 

The ements of’ this ihyestwent of vast by 
Dr. was that early on thé euisning Stnday 

2 the utter dismay of “Mr Rostucth y 
Ashton, M.B.C.5.L, and the disgust of the quiduunc 
of Brosdmoor, the two were tiadé, one fn AF ela 
church by Dr,, Sherlock, in the presente of alt a 
dozen friends, 

Mrs. Colonel, sway the Bridle, tlie two Miss, 
Macgregors o das bridesmaids 
a ey me Page Moa prek tine, two curri 

Ceremony over ¢ -tline, . 

with. white Fobra ptr back’ to Hailiwell 
ouse, Whence, after an early bundli, the’ brie avd 
bridegroom wete to & station oo thie Grout, 


driven 
Noribern line and started fot Searboroagh to spend 


A PorULak writer has. remarked tliat epidemic 
and endemie attacks are by no meaus confiv 
wore of Tn the moral world, re- 

igions j 
tomania, vail accidevite and marriags bnive their 
periods sPadeaee, cridig, abatement, atid alinost ex. | 
tinction, even ag fever, snail pox, wiensles, diphtheria | 
and other mortal scoutges run their dreadfdl courses | 
for awhile and then disappear. 

Tt was evident that wiatrimonial vfrus had 
been soméliow ittocitiated fh Broadmoor, for the in- | 
fection of the example of Dr, Hafltweif and’ Vietoria 
Macgregor speedily y the didus ‘or fovns of 
aye ta Bo og aly arr 
in any case but his awn, » dieti abl 
Clanciptine Villa and tie folsitirwnts 

‘Towards the énd’ df'tlie week the aycdh ated her 
two la’ éharges Bait urrived, But beyond « 
glimpse of 4 mahogany-cdloured’ little’ women with 
a scarlet shaw! about her lead gud’two what might 
have beow talten or ddls in w ite calicd, Bruzditvor 
had seen nothing of the strangers. 

We have ptally mentioned the name-of Mr 
Abernetliy Ashton tv cotivection with the Mac 
gr gore, and have alluded to the astonishment of vhat 
gentletian at the» envess with witich hid pro- 
fessivtial bruthivt,”as he was proud -to'call hit, had 
carried off is intended before his‘ face, while te 
stood sliilly-shallying, another fflusttution of the 
old and true proverb that.“faixt iart’ pever won 
fair Indy.” 

Well, there was'hotremed;ing tat, So Mri Aber 
nethy Asien at'ditce put of His convidering-éxp, and 
came this time quickly to the conclusion that as he 
had missed’ tis chance with Miss Mavgregor No. 
One, that No..Two or Three of the sisters would 
break the fa of ifs diveppointines: and’ set him a 
litle stralgttt in Nis ows esteem’ did that of the ¢il- 
lagers, ‘here would be too, he thought, #slight re- 
venge upon the’ lady who’ Had jilted him an giving 
ler a sister-inkw as well as in blood, andialso a 
lift to himself tr being brothemin-law, ‘in spite of his 
teeth, to the man he envied and hated, 

For these anduthvr sensors Mr. Abernethy’ Ashton 
resolved not to “wear ithe willow ’" # day longer 
than the necessary preparations cout be made for 
wedding another of the Miss Macgregors. 

On the Staday mourning whetvon the gossips of 
Broxdmoor ad been galverized ‘by the unexpected 
nuptial ceremony recorded in the last chapter the 
pew of the Macgreguts was auedctiiied, tut thers 
was sothe pabtlitm for the parish pratéers itr another 
ttle incident) which Ucexsioned ettite a setieation, 

The Chestertons, i.e,, the rewaining twoxpersous 
of that name, time to dhurely ino w very hatdsdme 
equipage, a travelling-carriage, with ramuley whereon 
srt a groom of porting cut; by whose side was Miss 
Chesterton's iiai@; 6u'the box # eoachtiah, also in 
maroon livery, a colour unknown in the Broadmoor 
families; below the-eapacionsriflesgreeweonsh swing 
4 formidable @tag-eliaiw shouthed in leather; while 
the brightly polished pole-hook and equally bright: 
steel pole-chains exvited the admiration and :elo 
quence of the village smithand # crowd of gaping 
urchins ag the pair of champing half-blood: Cleve- 
lands pawed' the gravellvd drive: of thereliurchyard, 
held in by their driver to the eunstrained pace ofa 


robbery, aiid even klep- | jon,’ 





walk in respect to the solenmity of the placeand 
t me, 


The smart groom-handed. down the maid and 
orang her in the church-porch, and then descended 
rom the carriage, amid the courtsying and bowing 
crowd, first Ralph iterton and then a stranger, 
‘who politely handed out Cecilia, and, taking her arm, 
{ae twain followed papa into the sacred edifice. 

It was, as the reader may surmise, Bushby Frank- 
land, who had driven over to Smethwick the over- 
nightand, after staying at the “ Wheatsheaf,” had 
continued his journey to the Cedars, where he 
arrived in good time to accompany Cecilia and her 
father to chureh, making his own'travédlling-carriage 
the medium of their conveyance. 

But we must leave Bushby Franklawd and the 
Chestertons, to. look after the progress of the matri- 
monial epidemic in the quarters where its attacks 
were mote ge ¥éré‘ant-tapid, 

It is Monday morning, and the early risen sun il- 
lumines the tasteful little breakfast-parlour of Clan- 
alpine cottage, whers; at the scantily furnished table, 
‘are rented ‘the "twin cherrive on one-stalk,” the un- 
a Aliceand Meldna Macgregor. 

The style of their morning dress, in its studied 
ene, iidibated that they expected visitors, 

"De you know, Heleua, witose earrings ‘those 
Ohestertons drove to ohiurelr in yesterday morning ?” 
asked Alice. : 

“You, Dlearnt olf about it last night, It is # Mr. 
Frankland, s Leicvsterstire for-hunting 
has'« big’ house fin Lotion, and is: a cousin, ov some 
sheti réfation, to old Chesterton, Sotho of tlie people 
#dy there ita match on with him ani 'Covftia, but that’s 
absnrd ; slie’s waiting for Penpingtow Perceval, and 
if she were tot he’s not'@ marrying man, wad some 
years too old to suit even Miss Provision, or, ae Mra, 
Obiatterley’ Gali’ her; Shiny Cecilia: of tho argan- 


* Now that’s spiteful, Nelly; because the reetor 

“Tl thank you to drop’ that odious wiekname—— 
Nelly, or PA alt you “Ally instead of Miss Mac- 
aregor,’ which iv was ny fatention to call you now 
you are the eldest sister remaining stagi 

Aad she om phedized the word “ dingie”’ 

“Phank you; but you may call ‘me Alice, and if 
Nelly offends you you'shell' be Heleva fo future, By 
the-bye, I didn’t tell you that Mr, Abertetliy Ashton 
wad atthe Cedars, and care out fust-as F returned 
ftom my walk last evenitg and saw me to the door. 
L expect lity here presently.” 

Tho amiable Helens winced, but her reply was 
teady, 

we ott an accidetital meeting, I suppose, Poot 
Abernethy! How’ does he look sinew his disappoint- 
ment? Melancholy, suicidal, despairing, or sing- 
ing 

“Tf she be not fair for me 
What care I how fair she be "? 

“Upon my word, Helena,your delicacy and your 
course of veading aré quite worthy of each other! 
Wivo gave you the liberty of flinging your sarcasmeon 
@ wortiry and most excellent prdéfessional:man, who, I 
have many reasons to believe, never sought the hand 
of Mray Doctor Halliwell, or, indeed, felt sufficiently 
attached to make an offer? Had he: done so lim 
pretty snre Vie would. never have had 'thechauce of 
being Mrs. Halliwell,” 

“U uty word, Alive, yow are saying that be- 

o's buek you would not dare te repeat before 
fer’ face.” 

“Indeed [ would. Mr. Abernethy Ashton is a 
geutieman of good family, I bave heard, aad I am 
sarehe isa mutch that any——’’ 

“Hash! you mean you Would have him if he 
asked you“but heve he comes!” 

And’ the sharpsighted Helena instantly proceeded 
to depovit w dried-ap fragment of beef that stood on 
the breakfast-tavle iu # box-ottoman, accompanying 
the action with the remark ¢ 

« 'Phat's.like your meaunesss, having that miser- 
able strtp of meat out of the kitchen for visitors to 
seo, There, run 6at and meet your loverI'l pus 
things straight—for I suppose as Vic'has jilted him 
he’s yours by rightofeldership. Make haste !” 

The sarcastic demoisello knew that her attack 
would not be resented, 

Alice Macgregor was douning s suit of smiles, and 
with @ momentary side glance at # pier-glass she 
tripped out iuto the hall as if going into the “ recep- 
vion-room,”” when Mr. Abernethy Ashton, entering 
the other outer door at the moment, oecasfoned her 
to drww back’ with a well-feigued cry of surprise. 

“Qh, Mn Ashton, I was. just looking for mamma. 
You can’t think how'we are all put out of our quiet 
@omestie ways by this accession to our little home 
circle, and then the void created by an event so sud- 
den as onr sister’s marriage has entirely changed our 
ménage, Oh, here’s mamma! I hope; dear mamma, 


‘you have rested well; for myself I have scarcely 


who, 


* bef dear Alice, you talk like a thoughtless girl,” 
on Mrs, Colonel Macgregor, with matronly 
solemnity. “ We have all our appointed missions, 
our. tasks and trials in, this life. My dear eliest 
daughter, though sie has left tlie parental roof and 
the loving circle of home, has entered on thie path of 
duty as the head and ornamént of another houseliol 
where I hope thé example which I have endeavour 
to set, and the advice and instruction which I have 
been enabled to impart fo ler, will make her an or- 
nament to society and # joy to her busband. My 
dear Mr, Ashton, you must excuse my daughter's 
forgetfulness under the cifeuttistances, but will you 
take a seat for a few moments while t just step up- 
stairs to my infant charges? Alice, pray entertain 
Mr. Ashton as you best can, as I wish to consult him 
professionally, now he is tere; dbout the Lealth of 
the little boy ami! the proper thos of treating him.” 

Mr. Abernethy Ashton wae delighted at the good 
fortune so cleverly contived for hiny by the gracious 
old match-maker, who was certainly, though the 
younger ~ did not think so, a preportionatély 
long time before she reappeared. Indeed solong was 
the absence, thet, both parties being anaious for 
an understanding, Mr. Ashton had declared him- 
self and been codditionally secopted, so that. when 
Mrs. Macgregor returned she found the tender 
Alioé sented Om thé sofa, bathed in tears, suuiiling, 
with her red-tipped nose buried in @ lnde-vdged 
scented: ket-hata diterchiet, and Mr, Abernethy 
Ashton, with @ crimson faed, looking exceedingly 
eniburrassed, fot fhot like & man who had very 
foolishly committed himself, which was about the 
real state of the dase, 

“My dear Mrs. Macgregor’’—he forgot the 
“Oolone? ’ fa fis confusion and Mrs, Colonel Mac- 
grégot didn't héed it—“my dear Mrs, Macgreyor, 
your lovely daughter has consented to be iine, pro- 
vided your’ blessing is givem to our uvion. [| am 
consvivas of my own: demerits: as compared with 
sach @ priceless treasure, and of my s¥itist violence 
ba tearing frou your boar circle snvuther of its fair 
flowers, Bot I am emboldeued by the wisdom of 
the romarke D beard you soimpressively maks but w 
skort'tints' before you left ws' to that thte-A-téte which 
has decided uvy Wa ppiuess for life.” 

Here Alive sovved audibly, snuffied, couched, 
thrust ber handiterchiet partly into her mouth and 
fell on her face on and arge sofa cushions. Mrs, 

hev in her long stroug arms, and 
dated ocenthen Pon be rr 

Now Alive had, like mavy Scottish lnssies, an uns 
questionably fine huad of (sir hair, dad the longest 
back loetis of this, having beet cursfully oiled and 
seenteil, had ~ rater gt erent on what Mr, 

Asiit lled oweoceiput. Tuey now broke loose from 
their cincture and Mr, Ashton, who, though prudett 
tint mptivew had hithurto. him from marry. 
ing an admirer of female charms, was 80 completely 
entangled: im this’ Neresa’s web that when Mrs, 
Colonel Muvgreger, subbing in sytmpwrhy, transferred 
the swoontug Alice to ‘iisarms, with @ murmured 
blessing, Ise: hitevally eusbraced ber with ardour. 

‘he ninidew recovered, as is usaal in such cases, 
Her eyes Were'dried, Mr. Abeftnéthy Ashtou’s kisses 
aiding in that operation; and, at the suggestion of 
mamma, the a pais took a wulk in the fivids 
“to calm the poor gitls. palpitmiug beatt,’’ as Mrs. 
Macgregor expressed it, 

We may be eute that their way led down the 
first shady turning from the Wighway, across the 
familiar churehyart-path and into the familiar 
Lovers’ Walk, or Eaatel’ Walk, so often mentioned, 

As they passet! owt, Alice having donwed her shawl 
aud bonnet, Mr. Ashton accepted the earuest invita- 
tion of Mrs, Macgregor te ‘come back to dinner,” 
which he did, awd moréover spent the evening at 
Clanalpine Ville until so late an hour that for that 
memorable Mouday Mr, Abernethy Ashtcn’s patients 
were left uavisited. Indeed, it wae near the boat 
of midnight when the enamoured disciple of Galen 
parted from his flaneée-at the door of tiie villa, with 
what the counsel in # recent célebrated case called 
“ many osculations,” 

Ou the succediag Sabbath all those whom it might 
concern were daly iaformed by the curate, who read 
in a load voice, iti the appointed place, after the Conk 
muanion Service aud Belief, “I publish the banns of 
marriage between Abernvtly Ashton, bachelor, and 
Alice Honoria’ Alexandrina Gordom Macgregor, 
spiuster, both Of thig parish, this being the first time 
of askitg.” 

Aud on that day three weeks Miss Macgregor No. 
Two wae duly given is marriave, and became Mra, 
Abertiethy Ashton, xid there were not wanting many 
who declared that Mrs, Ashion was more fitted for 
Mr. Astiton thaw the “old tu,” atid that for good 
looks and age she had made a better ¢lioiee than her 
sister. Of which opinion Miss Helena distinctly de- 
clared herself to he¥ Mamma, and also intimated to 








closed my eyes all night, thinking of poor dear Vio~ 
toria, whose loss I: caw scatoely realize,” 


Mrs. Doctor Halliwell at the first unpleasant oppor- 
tunity. 


a 
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The London season was entirely over. Parliament 
had been prorogued on the 9th of August, - giving 
scant time to those northward-bound M P.’s 
whose anxiety for grouse slaughter had become in- 
tense, Her Most Gracious Majesty’s Commisioners 
hed thanked them in her name for their “ Labours 
during the session in ameliorating those laws which 
pressed heavily on some classes of Her Majesty’s 
subjects, and the enactment of others which are 
calculated to conduce to the prosperity and happiness 
of her people.” They had also been thanked for the 
money they had voted, and infofmed that all * For- 
eign powers assured us of their friendship and high 
consideration, and that the peace of Europe was 
undisturbed,”’ 

‘Tis pity these confounded state affairs 

Should keep them from the pheasants and the hares. 
But ‘hat was now over, and— 


There's a rush o'er the border, of peer and of 


loon, 
For the well-blunted Southrons are coming full 


soon, 

And the cry hath gone up from grim London 

town : 

‘*Come, cast off the toga and put by the gown, 

Leave the senate, the bar, the pulpit, the desk, 

Leave the Thames and its mud for the clear Tay 

and Esk ; 

The whirl of Belgravia, Hyde Park's level sward, 

The lisp of my lady, the drawl of my lord, 

For es rude Hieland shieling, the bed of brown 

eath, 

And —hrsgy of the torrent Ben Nevis be- 

neath ; 

With the shrill salutation of Sandy at morn, 

Ang the eagle's wild scream, like a challange of 

scorn |” 

There was yet another party among the mag- 
nates of the land, truc English noblemen and 
gentlemen, who, hailing also the recess, hastened 
to their country seats and ancient mansions, and 
enjoying themselves among their tenantry and de- 
peudeuts, saw the fruits of autumn gathered and the 
harvest got in, and thereafter, over the cleared 
stubble and winter-hoed turnips, brought down the 
feathered game, and a little later chased the deer or 
pursued sly Reynard over hill and dale with hound 
and horse. 

The family party at the Grange was moderately 
numerous, and the meet-days of the Broadmoor pack 
Were sociul reumions not only of the nobility and 
gentry but of the moro opulent farmers of the neigh- 
bouriiood, most of whom bred something that could 
go. ‘They met alternately at the Grange-coverts, and 
at the lawn at Pennington Park, where Lord Pen- 
niugton uow dispensed hospitality. 

As for Bushby Frankland, when he was not com. 
pelled to huat his own pack at Rufford Gorse, such 
was the msguetic attraction at the Cedars that he 
made that his startiug-point and rode over to one of 
the fixtures, having a couple of horses at the Grange 
and auother at Pennington, by invitation of Sir 
Perceval and his lordship, For Squire Frankland 
held the opinion of “rare Beu Jonson,” who de- 
clares 

Hunting is the noblest exercise, 

Makes men laborious, active, wise, 
Brings health and doth the soul delight ; 
It helps the hearing and the sight, 

It teacheth arts that never slip 

The memory—good horsemanship, 
Search, sharpness, courage and defence, 
And chaseth all ill habits thence, 

Then, too, for among the first of a fox-hunter’s 
attributes is generosity, Bushby Frankland had taken 
a marvellous liking for the fearless young naval 
officer whose thorough devotion to his profession 
had in no wise diminished his love for the 
noblest of quadrupeds and the most manly of 
Sports. 

He therefore insisted on mounting Captain Sher- 
lock—as he was now everywhere called by courtesy, 
although Steele’s List did notas yet confirm the title 
—aud on more than one occasion the phaeton of 
Squ:re Frankland contained Cecilia in its front seat, 
Who came to the meet to see her dear friend Amina, 
who now and then followed the hounds for a few 
fields, and young Captain Sherlock in the back. 

These social gatherings brought not only the sport- 
ing elders but tue young folks together. 

Aud now, as cub-huuting was over, the days 
shortening fast and indoor enjoyments the order of 
the evening, we will take a glance ata general in- 
vite of friends and neighbours to the Grange, issued 
by Sir Robert Perceval, and what happened thereat 
to some of the parties whose fortunes are involved iu 
this veracious history. 

(To be continued.) 

Tue inventor of the life-saving dress recently so 

euccessiully tested by Captain Paul Boynton is Mr. 





0.8. Merriman. It is of solid vulcanized rubber, 
made in two parts—a tunic with hood and gloves 
attached, and pantaloons with boots attached. The 
dress is secured by a water-tight joint at the waist, 
and only the eyes, mouth, and nose are exposed. It 
is inflated by means of five sma!l tubes, which can 
be reached conveniently. When the under chamber 
is inflated it makes a complete air pillow, upon which 
the head can rest. The wearer is kept dry and com- 
fortable. Swimming is impossible ; bat he lies easily 
upon his back, and propels himself in any direction by 
means of a double-bladed paddle, A small India 
rubber bag contains provisions and a few needful 
articles. 


BURIED SECRETS. 


~>-_— 
CHAPTER XVI. 

Prers DALYELL had stood stock-stlll for a moment 
thrilled with a kind of horror at the unexpected en- 
counter with the returned Australian. Au exposrre 
by Lockham of his perfidy and double-dealing might 
ruin him. As the Australian sped after the fugitive 
woman he drew his breath bard and thought of his 
own safety. . 

As it happened, Mrs. Lockham and her children 
were absorbed in watching their protector in his 
pursuit of Mrs, Flint. The stone monster partially 
screened Mrs, Flint’s companions from casual view. 
With a rapidity that startled the two. women and 
held them dumb, Dalyell grasped his wife and Misg 
Bump, and drew them away into the shelter ofa 
neighbouring thicket. 

“Quick!” be said, in a tone of command. “ We 
must get up tothe palace by a round-about way, 
We must find our privateroom. Quick, I say!” 

“And leave mother, with a strange man insulting 
of her!’’ cried Lolette, struggling to escape his hold, 
“ You're a coward, Piers, that you are, and a beast, 
too! I’m going back to mother. Leave go my 
hand, or 1’ll scream !”’ 

“Idiot!” hissed Dalyell in her ear, “Can't yousee 
that your mother’s done something, and the officers 
are after her? Wecan help her more by keeping out 
of their sight.” 

“That's so, Lolly!” said Miss Bump. “If your 
mother’s acted disgraceful, and took anything that 
didn’t belong to her,I’m not.going to mix up in the 
case. I’m a respectable girl, and I wont get my name 
in the papers—not I, And if you’vea particle of 
regard for your husband, and he areal swell, you 
won’t get yourself and him in either.” 

Lolette hesitated. 

“Money can do anything,” said Dalyell. ‘I'll 
hire a lawyer to get her clear. Only you must come 
with me now, Go back to her and I’ll never look 
upon your face again !” 

This throat was effectual. Lolette siguified to 
him to lead on, and Dalyell led them by a very 
round-about way to the private dining-room within 
the palace which he had previously engaged for his 
party. 

Knowing the shrewdness and wariness of Mrs, 
Flint, and her superior fleetness of foot, he believed 
that she would effect her escape from her pursuer, 
and gave himself little anxiety about her. 

And so it happened that when Mr. Lockham 
dragged back Mrs. Flint to the spot on which she had 
left her companions she found that they had deserted 
her. 

The discovery [religyed far more that it displeased 
her. For veasons of her own, she did not wish Lock- 
ham to see Lolette or Dalyell. 

As the Australian’s excited inquiry after Blanche 
Berwyn struck upoa her ears she made a great feint 
of being utterly frightened aud overcome, moaning 
and gasping for breath in a style that would have made 
her fortune upon the stage. 

“Oh, poor soul!” said Mrs. Lockham, a gentle, 
soft-voiced lady, compassionately. ‘* Heury, remember 
she isa woman, an old woman, Don’t be too hard 
upon her, Henry!” 

Mrs. Flint redoubled her moanings. 

“She’s an old hypocrite, my dear,” replied Mr. 
Lockham. “You don’t understand such cattle, 
thank Heaven. ‘lake the children away, Emily. Wait 
for me down yonder where the man is with the 
invalid-chairs. I mean to have the truth out of this 
woman’s lips. Stay, Emily, perhaps you'd better send 
me a policeman.’ 

Mrs. Flint sank helples, apparently, and quite inert, 
against the breast of the Australian, He put her in 
disgust from him as his wife cried out: 

“She has fainted, Henry—the p.or thing has 
fainted.” 

Mr. Lockham motioned one of his little sons to fill 
his cap with water. 








Mrs, Flint had artfully watched her chances Her. 


enemy was off his guard. Seizing her opportunity, 
she suddenly revived, and gave him such a powerfy, 


blow in the stomach that he was momentarily dis. 
abled. Then she took to her heels again, plunging 
down the paths, through a thicket, and out of the 
grounds, never stopping until she was half, 
or away and beyond immediate danger of pur 


t. 

“T rather think Mr. Lockham ‘il remember oxy 
parting,’ she chuckled, “ He doubled up like a clasp- 

nife, and turned pale; ah, ha! I seem to hear his 
wife's shrieks yet a ringin’ in my ears. Well, I’m 
done with the palace to-day. rit meander back to 
my lodgings. Mr. Dalyell ’ll be sure to call some 
time to-day to see how I got out of the scrape. My, 
who'd have thought we should meet Mr. Lockham 
at the Crystal Palace? I wonder if he saw Lolly!” 

Fearing lest her enemy should seek for her at the 
railway station, and even velegreee to the London 
terminus to have her detained there on her arrival, 
or else followed to her home, the wary old woman 
set out to walk home—a distance of some ten miles 
or more from her present whereabouts, 

The task consumed nearly the remainder of tho 
day. The gas-lamps were being lighted in the streots 
when she let herself in at her own door and toiled 
upstairs to her attic. The room was nearly dark 
when she entered it, _ Lolette had not returned. 
The old woman lighted her candle and flung her. 
self wearily into a chair, and waited, 

In the meantime the day had passed scarcely more 
agreeably to Dalyell and his companions. They 
lingered over the dinner, but afterwards they desired 
to explore the palace, and Dalyell refused to go with 
them, He believed that Lockham might be on the 
watch in the building. He feared lest the old woman 
should baye been captured, and so betrayed him. 
He dared not emerge from the private room he had 
engaged, and kept on giving orders for ices and 
wines in order that he might be allowed to remain 
in its shelter a little longer. 

Lolette and Miss Bump, refasing to be confined to 
the little parlour, made thefr explorations about the 
palaco and grounds without escort, and returned to 
Dalyell about five o’clock in high ill-humour, and 
thoroughly fatigued. 

The pleasures of appiitie being insatiable with 
these young women, Dalyell ordered a supper for 
them, and they spent some some two hours in con- 
suming it, rs. Dalyell called for “ tripe and 
onions,” twice, and indulged in other and similar 
dishes, while her bridegroom removed himself as far 
as possible from her, and regarded her with a very 
active loathing and disgust, 

About. seven o'clock the young man sent out and 
procured a carriage to convey him and his com- 
panions to London. Half an hour later they were on 
their way, the women merry and full of loud langh- 
ter, Dalyell very silent. 

© Do look at that horrid grease spot on your lovely 
new dress, Lolly!” said Miss Bamp, as they left 
Sydenham behind them, ‘* You've spoilt it.” 

“Oh, I don't care,” replied Mrs, Dalyell, indiffer- 
ently, ‘I don’t like brown. It’s too sober. Give 
me red, or yellow, or pink, or pale blue, I shau’t 
ever wear anything so dark as this, Besides, Piers 
can buy me anew dress every day of my life, cau’t 
you, hubby ?” ‘ 

Dalyell growled an order to his bride to “shut 


“I'm sick of your eternal cackle,” he exclaimed. 
‘And never call me ‘hubby’ again—never, if you 
value your health.” 

His eyes looked a menace which cowed Lolette. 
Miss Bump gave her a look of sympathy and whis- 
pered something in which occurred the words “ horrid 
old bear.” ‘ 

Upon entering London, Dalyell ordered Miss Bump 
to be set down at her lodgings and then conveyed 
his bride to Oxford Street, here dismissing the carri- 


age. 

et We'll walk the rest of the way,”’ he said, briefly. 
“It isn’t necessary to inform the cabby where you 
live.” 

The walk was performed in silence, Lolette had 
a latehkey, as had her mother, and she admitted 
Dalyell.and herself into the house and led the way 
upstairs. ae 

They found the room lighted and Mrs, Flint in 
occupation. 

“So you’re here, are you, old lady ?” said Lolette, 
coolly. ‘How did you get, away from the detec- 
tive?” 

“I ran,” answered Mrs. Flint, not.rising. ‘ And 
I walked “9g step of the way home, I’m dead 
tired, Lolly, I'd give anything for a cup of tea with 
something in it, I would indeed,” 

* Then why don’t you have it?” 

“ How could I, nothing being in the eupboard, and 
me that tired I couldn’t go a step to save my life?” 
said Mrs, Flint, querulously. ‘*Go round to Bal- 





lock’s, Lolly, there’s a dear, and get me a half-piut 
{ You won't refuse me, Lolly ?” 
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Lolette did the next thing to refusing. She as- 
sented so ungraciously that Mrs. Flint winced, and 
she flung herself out of the room, slamming the 
door violently, and then proceeded heavily dow: the 
stairs. 

“ An amiable temper!” said Dalyell, flinging him- 
self upon a chair, 

‘You'll get used to it,” said Mrs. Flint, signifi- 
cantly. ‘Lolly has always ruled and she won't give 
up even to a husband,” 

“We'll see,” said Dalyell, grimly. 

“Tt has been a queer kind of wedding-day to you, 
sir,” said the old woman, ‘ Not a. pleasant one, I'll 
be bound.” 

‘No, confound it!’? 

Mrs. Flint smiled. : 

“You never married Lolly for love,’ she ex- 
claimed. “ There’sno use in telling me that story. 
Now, Mr. Dalyell, what did you marry her for? 
Make a friend of me and I’ll give you my help. Is 
there money coming to her ?’’ 

“T believe I can trust. you,” said Dalyell, thought- 
fully, ‘and I may need an assistant. The girl’s my 
wife. That can’t be undone. She is rude, uncouth, 
with the fiend’s own temper, Now, I mean to allow 
her to sing at Bingley’s for the present, simply be- 
cause I can’t. help myself, She would give me up 
sooner than give up that odious crowd at the con- 
cert-saloon. And yet it galls me to allow her to go 
there.” 

“You'd better give in. Lolly would never give 
ap Bingley’s.” 

“T want to educate her, to make a lady of her, She 
refuses to study, or try to learn, Yon have all the 
influence of a mother over her. Persuade her to do 
as I wish. Try to make her quiet and refined. I 
desire to present her tomy relatives, but I cannot 
do it while she remains asshe is now. Do you 
think you could induce her to study under kind and 
gentle teachers?” 

“I don’t know "said Mra, Flint, doubtfully 

“Tintend to move her to better lodgings,” . con- 
tinued Dalyell. “The marriage is to remain a 
secret until she is improved sufficiently for me not 
to be ashamed of her. I want youto go with her. 
You must keep your own name,and she must be 
koown as Mise Flint. The Ryan name must be 
abandoned, and she cannot assume mine until she 
has made herself worthy to bear it,” 

“T understand all this. But what is the secret of 
your marriage ?” 

“That 7 cannot tell you at present. You must 
wait. Meanwhile you can attire yourself asa lady. 
Educate Lolette’s tastes, Chaperon her to and fro 
that horrid music-hall, Do this;.be faithful to me; 
watch over her carefully, and report all thatshe does 
and says tome; try and persuade her to abandon 
Bingley’s, and you shall be bountifully rewarded. 
In the first place, you shall share her superior 
lodgings without cost to yourself. In the second 
place, I will give you ten pounds a month to spend 
as you choose. In the third place, when you have 
executed my wishes faithfully andI acknowledge 
ny wife, I will give you an annuity of fifty pounds 
anda home of your own own ona life-lease, What 
do you say ?” 

“T agree to your terms,” said Mrs. Flint, “ The 
marriage shall be kept secret. I'll take my oath of 
it; and I'll do just as you say, I'll beycur slave 
for the terms you offer. I have known, too much 
poverty to sticle about terms .Keep your secret, Mr. 
Dalyell !’’ 

Steps were heard on the stairs. Dalyell opened 
the door that the light might guide Lolette’s re- 
turn, 

“ Yes, keep your secret, Mr. Dalyell,’’ mutted the 
old woman, with a cunning. smile. ‘You are not 
the only one who has a secret !’’ 

Lolette entered with a bottle of spirit, Mrs. Flint 
took a portion of it. without the intermediation of a 
cup of tea, 

. The bride looked from her husband to her foster- 
mother with glowering eyes. 

“ What were you talking about ?” She demanded 
supicigaaiy 

* T was just promising to keep your marriage se- 
cret, Lolly,’ said. Mrs. Flint. Thats all pe 

“ And that’s right!’ said Lolette, ‘* If it was sus- 
rected at Bingley’s that I am married I’d lose my 
popularity at once. Piers ain’t more anxious to 
keep mum thanIam. It’s kind of romantic to be 
married in secret, and be receiving bouquets and gilts 
from other fellows !’’ 

“ Lolette,” said Dalyell, “ will you give up Bing: 
ley’s for my sake? For love's sake, Lolette? 

“No” said the bride. 

“If I command you, Lolette,” and his eyes glit- 
tered. ‘I forbid you go there again!” 

“Oh, you do? Weil, I'll let you go first,” said 
the girl, “Understand that, Mr. Balyail.” 

“But is‘there nothing totempt rou? I will give 


“ T like all those things, but I like Bingley’s best,” 
said Lolette, doggedly. ‘I shall stay there the year 
out. There’s no use arguing. We settled this 
question long ago !” 

Dalyell relinquished the struggle for the pre- 
sent, 

**'To-morrow we are to find new lodgings, Lolly,’’ 
said Mrs, Flint, changing the subject abruptly. “ We 
are to have a parlour and two bedrooms. I’m to select 
them in a new and better neighbourhood, and you are 
to be known as Miss Flint, What do you think of 
this?” 

“It suits me!’ said the bride, who was by no 
means as charmed with matrimonial bondage since 
taking the yoke upon her as before. “I'll be Miss 
Flint with all the pleasure in life. Piers can call 
every day and bring me money and things, Ooly mind, 
you mustn’t tell your secret either., I wish I'd 
waited awhile before getting married, that I do, aud 
I oan to make the most of what freedom is left to 
me 

Dalyell lingered a little, but at last took his 
eave. 

**She’s not much: to boast of,” he thought, as he 
went down the street, “but she’s heiress of Thorn- 
combe Manor, and will be a very rich woman. 
People will put up with her vulgarity and temper for 
the sake of her wealth, and I must dothe same. But 
I'll make a vigorous effort to civilize and educate her. 
I'll see them settled in’ new lodgings this week. 
Then Ill engage teachers to polish up my rude bit 
of quartz into the semblence of a diamond, And 
I'll tind means to presentjher to Lord Thorncombe as 
his grand-daughter, By Jove, won’t they be aston- 
ished ? I am impatient for the denouémeut. What will 
the earl say when I take in my brawny bride and 
present her asthe missing Blanche Berwyn? Ah! 
Piers Dalyell, you’re cunning | You’re cunning! And 
cunning wins the game!” 

STE pares 
CHAPTER XVII. 
Diana Pauter and Miss Edgely returned t® 
Dorsetshire and- the Yews some three days afte™ 
chance enconater with Lord Thorncombe and Pier’ 
Dalyell in Hyde Park, 
And then began all the home preparations for the 
trousseau. 
Dresses and underwear had been ordered of 
Madame Valerie, who would impart to both French 
style and perfectness of finish, but there was house- 
hold linen to be stiched and embroidered, and various 
other things to be done, and Diana’s maid and assis- 
tant were kept very busy during the months before 
the marriage, 
Mr, Paulet, absorbed in his books, {gave his 
daughter welcome on her return, saw her three 
or four times a day at meals, and quietly forgot 
oad very existence except when thus reminded of 
er. 
Once a fortnight Sir Hugh Redmond ran down 
from his estate in Berkshire to pay a visit of two 
or three days to his betrothed, and Diana looked 
forward to these visits with mingled pleasure and 
aversion, 
She assured herself that she liked and respected 
the young baronet, but she did not luve him, His 
character was full of strength and nobility. He was 
grandly upright of soul, a man emphatically to be 
relied upon. She thought, sometimes, that he would 
be a very tower of strength to a woman who should 
love him. But she could not love him. Her heart 
had been too cruelly wounded in its first foolish 
fancy, She could not recover from the shock that 
had been caused by her ill-fated passion for Philip 


yve. 

“Tf I had only met Sir Hugh first,’’ she thought 
sometimes, with a vain longing. “ But now—always 
and always—the secret of my first marriage will lie 
between us. A great and invisible barrier, of which 
I can never cease to conscious, I am heavily 
punished for that one hour of mad folly. Sir Hugh 
is the soul of honour; tender as a woman, yet just as 
Aristides, What would he say if he knew all? 
Would he spurn me as unworthy? Or would he for- 
give me and take me to his heart?” 

There were times when she was tempted to tell 
him that story of her fatal marriage, but she was 
always restrained by thoughts of her father’s anger, 
when that story should come to his ears. So she 
kept the secret well that burved in her heart, and 
the day and the weeks passed, and October drew 
near. 

In September the changes at Redmond Hall were 
finally completed, and early in October Sir Hugh 
Redmond appeared at The Yews, accompanied by 
his. lawyer, and the two were closeted with Mr, 
Paulet in the library, and the great matter of mar- 
riage settlements was duly and legally arranged. 
Diana’s own portion was secured to her inalien- 
ably, with an income from her husband for her own 





you money, fine clothes, jowels——-- 


— 
-— 


what not, of fifteen hundred pounds a year. And to 
this was to be added, in the event of her becoming a 
widow, a separate estate known as Redmond Dower 
House, to be hers throughout her life, with all rents 
vad products accruing therefrom. 

“A most generous provision,” said Mr. Paulet, 
approvingly, ‘Youare extremely liberal, Sir Hugh, 
and Diaua will appreciate your kindness. I think 
myself her allowance is rather high, but you know 
best what you can afford.” 

Sir Hugh had had his family jewels reset, and 
these were sent to The Yews a week before the time 
appointed for the marriage. Mr, Paulet had be- 
stowed upon Diana her mother’s ornainents, but 
these had not been reset. The girl preferred to keep 
them as they were. 

Preparations lad been made for a quiet wedding. 

The Paulets weut little in society, Mr. Paulet not 
being given to hospitality, and Diana having been 
home but @ few months from boarding-school, so 
there were few friends of the bride to bid to the 
marriage, 
_ The wedding-day dawned at last—a glorious day 
in October, with a bright and mellow sunshine on 
the meadows and gardens, a mild, soft air, a cloud- 
less sky—in short, a rarely perfect day ! 

The ceremony was to take place in the little 
country church, a mile distance from The Yews. 
There. were to be no bride’s-maids, but Diaua’s 
Sunday-school class, clad in white, were to strew 
flowers in her path from the carriage to the altar. 

The wedding-breakfast was to be given at The 
Yews, and the bridal pair were to leave W areham as 
rete o’clock by the mail train on their way to Berk. 
shire. 

Sir Hugh Redmond, with two or three friends 
from town, stopped at the little inn near the church 
over-night, and at.eleven o’clock upon the marriage 
day presented themselves in the little church, 

The pews were well filled. Diaua’s loveliness and 
sweetuess had won her hosts of friends among the 
poor, and they had come to witness her bridal. ‘wo 
or threecountry families were represented also. 

Some ten minutes past eleven the Paulet carriage 
drove up, and Diana entered, clinging to her father’s 
arm, and preceded by her Sunday school class. 

The young bride was transcendant in her beauty 
and loveliness, Her bridal robe of white tulle, over 
white silk, was exquisite in its daintiness and ele- 
gance. She wore no ornaments, save fiowers. A 
wreath of orange-blossoms secured her veil to her 
head, and a long spray of the same flowers decorated 
her skirt, 

The marriage ceremony was read solemnly by the 
old vicar. And Diana, her delicate round face pale as 
her dress, listened to it, and thought of that stolen 
marriage iu the old church at Rogney Heath, and of 
that other bridegroom who hali au hour after her 
marriage lay stretched on the heath, mortally 
wounded, and wearing already the semblance of 
death. 

What a contrast between the two marriages! 
What.a contrast between the two husban is! 

Diana shivered as with cold, and cluug a little 
closer to Sir Hugh Redmond, by whose side she now 
stood, 

The wedding-ring was on her finger—the second 
wedding-ring! ‘he first lay hidden iu a l.ttle box 
in her writing-desk at home, The good old vicar 
had pronounced the couple mau and wife, and the 
party adjourned to the vestry to sign the marriage 
register, ‘ 

Then the church-bell rang in a great peal, and the 
organist struck up a merry tune, and the people 
hurried out of doors to see the brije enter her 
carriage. 

She came out leaning upon Sir Hugh's arm, and 
preceded by her father. The crowd gave a hearty 
cheer ; Sir Hugh bowed and smiled, and Diana looked 
round her shyly and bowed also, whereupon other 
cheers resounded, in the midst of which the bridal 
o drove away swiltly in the direction of the 
ews. 

The wedding breakfast was like all others of its 
class. The usual toasts were drunk, the usual 
speeeches made. As soon after the breakfast as 
possible, the young bride stole away to her own 
rooms to exchange her white robes for travelling 
attire. 

Her maid had not come upstairs yet, having gone 
to the housekeeper’s room in quest of .bride-cake, 
and being obliged to waitforit. Diana locked her 
door and went to her desk and took out the little 
golden circlet that had sealed her marriage to 
Philip Ryve. 

Her impulse was to destroy it, but there was 
no fire in her grate, no way to rid herself of it ; and 
after turning it over and over in her slender fingers, 
she dropped it back in the box, saying to her. 
self : 

“I will destroy it when I have better opportu- 





separate use, as pin money, charitable fund, aud 


nity. It is all I have that was Puilip’s. 1 have 
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not a note nor a flower that he gave me—nothing 
but this!” 

She had no tenderness for it—nothing but aver- 
gion. She locked her desk and paced her room for 
a few moments with a grave and troubled brow, and 
then she murmured; 

**I shall begin my new fife with the resolve to be 
a good, true wife to Hugh. He need never know 
that there is a secret in my life which I keep 
back from him. Only perhaps, some time in the 
future, when ‘he has grown ‘to thivk me a part 
of himself, when he knows me ‘thoroughly and 
would forgive my past error—perhaps then T’ll 
tell him about that other marriage at Rosuey 
Heath |” 

She unlocked her door and walked to.4nd fro, her 
silken skirt, with its soft puffings of tulle, sweeping 
the carpet, a far-off look in her eyes, a grave expres- 
sion on her young face. 

Miss Edgely came in pregently, rustling in ‘her 
Javender silk, her usually acrid: countenance beaming 
with good nature. 

“Where's Annette, my dear?” she asked, “ She 
onght to be dressing you. Have you rung for her? 
Shall I ring?” 

‘-No,” answered Diana. “I wanted to think. 
Please don’t call her, Miss Edgely. Give me only a 
few minutes more to myself.” 

“The gentlemen are mgking speeches and —_— 
below,” said Miss Edgely, “and your papa requeste 
me to slip out and see ff you were dressed. He 
wents to come up and see you for a few moments, 
He seems quite cut up at the thought of losing 
you, Di.” 

“Let him come up now,” said Djana. “Dear 
papa! Heloves-me better even than he kaew, I 
hope he’ll miss me!” 

Her lips quiveged. 

“ We'll all miss you, Diana, fhe light of our ofd 
home. We'll be dreary enough without you,” said 
Miss Edgely, wiping away her tears. *‘Forgive me 
all my hardness and coldness before you go, little 
Di. I might have dong something to make you 
happier, but Sir Hugh will make up for all the ‘lone- 
liness you ‘have suffered.” 


Diana ‘kissed and entbraced ther, and she with- 
drew. 
{he young bride welked to the -window, trying to 
repress her tears. 
‘The casement was opened. A few of the Mees 
diy 


were in the grounds below, Diana looked at then 
—then beyond them. 

And then she gave a great start, and every vestige 
of colour forsook her fage, awd she gasped for'breath, 
as if drowning! 

For in the garden, near the gate, leaning againet 
& tree, his face upturned towards her, stood «a 
man whom, in ‘her wild and frightened stare, she 
believed to be the map she had married at Rosney 
Heath ! 

‘There was the same dark Italign face, the same black 
hair, the same ‘long whiskers, tle same olive com- 
plexion! And ‘he looked at her with a steadfast gaze 
that seemed to penetrate to her soul! 

“Oh, Heaven!” she whispered, in an awful ‘be. 
wilderment of terror, “‘ it is Puilip Ryve!” 


{To be continued) 





ANNETTE DELANCY. 


—_—_—— 
CHAPTER I, 

A ctoomy night ‘in November was settling in 
upon the town of Ramvilliers,in Frayce, ‘Phe rain 
fell in torrents, andthe wind, blowing in fitful gusts, 
rattled fearfully the antique casements of a v¥enera- 
ble louse in the suburbs, against the roof of which 
the ‘hugs bare branches of a plane tree ‘beat inces- 
sautly. And in a done chamber of that degolate 
mavsion lay an old map «pon ‘his death-bed. Phe 
eurtains uf the bedstead -were drawn aside, for the 
sufferer gasped for breath, and, as his filmy eyes 
roved from ovject to object, he muttered something 
about the gathering darkness, and desired the female 
attendant to bring more candles. 

His nurse was a woman somewhat past the middle 
age, stroug and healthy, whose fiue personable ap- 
pearance aud dark aud decided cvuutenance offered 
a painful contrast to the wasted form and sallow 
features of the man who was fast passing away 
from the stage of existence. 

“ Aunette not come yet ™ Snqnired the sufferer, in 
a weak and querulous tone. “'I cannot last much 
lounger, and I must see the child before I die. Hark} 
wusu't that the rattling of carriage wheels?” 

“Ay, ay—like enough,” muttered the dying man, 
after a brief pause, “That tree was planted on my 
birthday. I loved'it well, and I could not bear to 
lop a single limb:from ite mujestic stem. But what 
matters it? When I am laid low the axe will do 
its duty, But the ehild, Gertrude, did you indeed 





send for her?” he inquired, raising ‘iimself in the 
bed and fixing his darkening eyes upon her. 

“Did I send for her M. Delancy ? Certainly I did, 
and it is time she was here. Your interest in that 
girl seems to increase as your time shoitens, From 
the hour you brought her home, six years ago, you 
seem to have been wrapped updn her welfare. Truly 
your deceased sister could not have left ther 
child in better hands. You hawe done well by your 
niece.” 

“ Gertrade!” cried’he, “ she ds not my niece— 
she is my own child!” 

“I suspected this long ago,” muttered Gertrude to 
herself. 

‘*Hear me!” cried the dying man, rallying his 
energies, with what seemed tebe a dast effort. 
“''welve years ago, when [ was peor and strug. 
gling with the world, Lmetthe motuer .of Annette, 
She was aspoor.as myself, but of her loveliness and 
worth I need net speak. We. was it net for 
ever? I swore to make her mine, but the demon of 
self interest led me to wrong her. Alimy wonldly 
expectations were based upon the favour of awieh 
uncle, who had formed ambitious views ferme in 
life. To have made a mesallianoe, would have ruined 
mein his estimation for ever. 
ried the mother of Annette, itwasio.seoret. The 
paugs of concealment ipreyed upon her gentle 
soul, yet I did not wepent until the death-blow 
was stricken and I followed her corpse to an 
untimely grave, My mucle died, but avith the.ca- 


price of a miser, he left ell kis wrealtd—-that wealth 


for which I had bartered my -peece aud the life of 
the only being that ewer loved me-—-to a distant 
relative. LIewuggled.on toa moderate competence, 
but the memory of the past has. oershadowed my 
tife like a cloud, andit hangs now gloomy end dark; 
over my death bed, and Jolots.eus my hopeef a du- 
tuae. But my child—it is not sojate to make, eepar- 
ation to her. The pride which has ever held me 
babk when I woyld havestepped forward to do jus- 
tice to the living apd the dead, has now in my last 
bouyr decided me. Hear-me, ‘Gertrude, and, it a 
fail to do my behest, the curse of a dying man clin, 
to you'through ‘fife and choke your dying enet 
May your death-bed be as desglate as ming. My breath 
is failing fast, buthear me. ln-yonder escritore, at the 
pack of the right-hapd drawer, ig a spring 5 press it 
and a secret receptacle wilt disclose itself ; in it 
will find two papers, one, a document authentica- 
ting my marriage, the other a witl'iu favour of Aa- 
nette. Possess yourself of these anf see them duly 
executed. Olutch them asff-your Nfe depended on 
your fidelity ; do thie and my ‘blessing, ithe blessing 
of all goud angels, be on your head. I cay say no 
more—the room grows dark and close. ‘More light, 
more light! Stay—I shall soon have ‘light enough. 
But Annette—where is she? @h!4or one parting 
glance at ‘her sweetface! But it 4s'toolate—oh, [ 
am dying |” 

Me fell back ‘heavily upon ‘his piflow, the rattle 
pounded hoarsely in ‘his throat, and the maa of this 
world had passe qway ‘to the mysterious next. Nu 
gentie hand closed ‘his eyes ‘upon their last slumber, 
end they remained wide open, gazing fearfully in‘the 
Givection of the -escritoire. The cold and worldly 
woman was gloue in the apartmeat, The fire burued 
fitfully upen the heerthstone-aaiti‘the tight 
u the face of the dead. Now & seomed as 
te frown passed over his-countenance, but all was 
still and motiouless. an 

“ Tdiot!” couponat the ‘thousckeeper. “ ou 
think I tolled for f0u'for years for the eake of i 
paltry wages your avarige afforded me, or for the 
interest 1 took in your well-being? And did yon 
think that your lest will and testament was to sup- 
plant that'in my favour, which I made you sign‘iu a 
moment of deliriam P Shell this child ‘of your ity 
be reared.on the money I had destined for my owu 
Never! But I must ‘be for the notary will 
be here anon, and the time for action ig of ‘the 
briefest.” 

She hastened tp the esoritdire, opened ft, and drew 
forth the papers, sybstituting a document whi) she 
took from her boggm, ‘She then rélo¢ked the recep- 
tacle, aud sat down ‘to the perusd! of the papers, 
After she ‘had reail them she ‘idd- thom tothe lamp, 
and the flame wag on the-point of consuming tirem 
when a sudden noise in the gtreet caused her'to stop. 
Looking up, she faucied she saw tle eyes of the 
dead glariug upon her with atogk of fearful meyace, 

“T cannot destroy them!’* she muttered; © I witl 
keep them, but so gafely that yo ope buf myself shall 
ever dream of their existence.” Aud coucegting 
them in ‘her dress, she went to the window and saw 
a catriage draw up tothe door, ‘““It'is Mademoiselte 
Annette,” she said to'herseif. “Pea miugtes sooner 
and perhaps wy own child would have been a beg- 

ar.” 


The funeral of M. Délancy wus conducted with 
apprupriate solemuity, aud the notary of the villuge, 


Bo theugh I mar-) 


having diseovered the will which Madame Bonaud 
had deposited ‘in the escritoire, it was duly read to 
the assembled mourners. It was found thatthe smali 
property of the deceased had been bequeathed to his 
faithful housekeeper, on whom it was enjoined to 
rear Annette with care and Kintinegs. “The decent 
grief of the lady, and the kindness she bestowed 
upon the fittle girl in public, sufficiently proved the 
judgment of the testator, and the villagers departed 
from the house of mourning to disseminate praises 
of the good housekeeper among the airdle of ‘their 
aquaiutauces, 

But when a few-weeks had elapsefl poor Annette 
was made to experience the bitter change which had 
come upon her fortunes, The ' t Was 
uokiud and harsh, and upheld her@aughter, Juliette, 
in-the perpetration ef every petty tyrayay upon her 
little charge. 

The most disagreeable tasks werp Imposed upoy 
her, aud she was foreed to eat her scanty and hard- 
earned meals in utter loneliness. 

‘Her complaints, wich were intleed few, and only 
extorted ‘by the hardest usage, were uttered to deaf 
jears, and Juliette finally completed her unkigduess 
|by striking-the istle orphan. 

The matural spirit of the git] rose at this 
jintolerable‘insult. ‘Yet she smotheretl: her indignant 
feelings, and for a day or two went about ‘her tasks 
with her usual silent industry. 

But she had arrived at a crisis of her destiny— 
\she had endured until endarance awas np longer a 
virtue, and she had resolved upon her coutse. Tho 
\cuild of eleven years ‘had learned ‘to titink. 

It was a wild an@ stormy evening; ‘Matlame 
Bonand, with her daughter and -a ‘few ‘Slonite, were 
making merry ‘in the ibest-room of the old mension, 
when ijttle Ancette, with a single change of clothing, 
anda few sious ina small haud-basket, tiofl on 
her cloak and ‘bonnet, and, perme, fecre ed from 
the back gate of the garden, bade farewell ‘for over 
to the davélling of her date protector. ‘Spe toak her 
way directly wah up Soaticlad eeana Teised its 

ay epire tow wruing heaveng. 

a sue @hrough the ‘tutsons gateway of the 
chprchyard aad paused by a r -erectedd mous, 
‘ment, As she scattered a handful of flowers on ‘the 
| marble alabthe moon ‘oreke forth from the gray 
} clouds and -poured down a flood of ‘ligt upon the 
guild and the genotagh. 

“Phe qaiet grevé!" #he murmarefl, with a ‘tone 
/of deep feeling, as if it were puddently matured by 
eeanereay pond wedid ip @eeging Manis iacaly ee 

may | neds’ i 
‘the cure hag tdught upe + re 
Wake ainong an But I canpot ‘tie there ‘by ‘his 
side, for'Nfe is ‘before me—q weary fife—for now m 
unéle'is gone, who will tdke opre tI aes Annette 
Tne iron tongue of the clock s ng ‘the hour of 
teu roused her from the task of contem a “J 
must make haste!’ she cried, g ig up her ‘bagket 
hastily as the thought of pursuit Ggtruded upon ‘her 
nA ake me and bring me back 
° 


“Poor-clifid'| futle did you tidk how lightly those 
heartless beings you had left would think of the 
sufferings g: the r wayterer thus garly —™ 
forth ua ‘to struggle for existence. or 
a mile ort she phild by power ‘the atmost 
speed, not: ingto cast a ad at the mist 
spire ‘aud the icy ‘tree-tops of Hemittiors 7 

Weariness #t length came ‘ther, and she 
her ote arogag in the hope of fipdiug a shelter for 
the 





bt, Nothing better offered then @ half-ryined 

outhouse, the appendage of a deserted building, 
thropgh the grannies of which thenight wing whistled 
with a mouryinl melody. A litte heap .of steaw lay jo 
the corner, and this wqs to be the couch of: one whom, 
a short type back, “ the wiude of Heaven were pot 
allowed to visit roughly”" 

Conceating her precious basket, and offe her 
guileless prayer to Haavep, she threw herself upon 
the straw, and never did sleep cume ‘tg her more 
quickly whey sheltered by the roof of her kind pro- 
tecror. ‘She did not awake-uudit sunrise, and, starting 
up, she smiled at the pleasant aspect of tiv coyatry, 
seen eh ws rg tp door- way Me gat 
_ lodging-houge, was @ fine, frosty moru Bu 
att yous ‘Wlgog danced merrily ‘her veins, 
Iu high ve she resywyed the road, after walk- 
ing sevyral miles, sat down by the gpuny side of 
a wood and opened her gcanty store of pro- 
visions. 


She was so.deeply engaged in her meal that sho 
did notgoticetiie roach of afoot treveller until his 
jovial * Hullo?” suuuded in her.ear and caused her to 
loak up. 

Ife This a. stout, sunburnt men, clothed in 
coarse gray cloth. evidently ‘the gerb of a farmer, 
and carriag p stoat cudgel in {his hant. ? 

“ Well my pretty lass,” said the stout pedestrian 
*, what are you doiug here ?” 
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“Eating my breakfast, as you see, sir,” was the 
quiet reply. 

* And you seem to'have a deuced good appetite, 
But wheredo you come ‘from ?’ 

“From a -place T never wish*to see again.” 

* But where are you gding '?’’ 

“JT don’t know.” 

“Somewhat sharp for her years;” muttered the 
farmer to ‘himself, “Has no idea of trusting a 
stranger too ‘far. However, Llike ‘her better for 
that.’’ 

“Do you -want some breakfast?” asked Annette, 
offering Lim.a piece of cake. 

“Thank ye, ‘bat I never take the road so early 
without laying-in a etock of provender, Many thanks 
to you, howeyer:” 

Annette now-put up her’basket, and, having broken 
the ice, proceeded to question ‘her acquaintance in 
turn. 

“Where do you come from?" 

“Umph! Jmight.aneweras ‘cautiously as -your- 
self, child, But Pierre Beauchamp has no secrets, 
thank Heaven. I’ve been to the south of France to 
secure # legacy left me by an-unele, And I'm going 
back to Bondy, where Iilive. I’ve been gone three 
weeks, and I’m anxious toget home.” 

“Ab! how glad you'll be to ‘see your wife and 
children !” 

* Yes, glad enough to sce my wife,” answer ed the 
good Pierre; ‘but he paused ‘before‘he continued, in 
atone of xegret, “as for children, my dear, I have 
none to welcome me.”’ 

Annette was silent for while. 

me Bondy ie frow Rewriter bs 

“Ay, 8¥, dong may, my: Why do you 
ask? Come, me alte” continyed @he kiud- 
prcbeg tye ing fo ae eaendhns and 
Makip ip his.brown pala. “Something 
must Lane gone Wrong to sand such @ tandar litte 
seramenene Satis mers 

y. pew, your one, sd 
you stand ap pad a pen, I will be w father to 
you 


A tone pf kindness was the key to Annette’s 
heart, Herpe Joolings fonnd vent in.a flood of 
Opdionly.paeds,@nd than, with 

the confidepnge of an ippocent heart, she reconsted 


her little h that simple.as it mea, touched the 
aoul.of gon Piensa, ith # delicacy malgoked for 
she. concer. eens ef the actor in the dhrief 


Wicetiiien zou !" pried the farmer, taking the 
childin his arms, “This is a fortunate hour for 
Sada aa ME eee er 
oe apa am 
“Shall I; dndeot?"’ -orfell ‘Annette. “ Bat these 


The child quitted the arms of the female. and |a gun and 
holding # hand of each of her new protectens, tripped | The time shall met hang 
gaily between them to the farmhouse, he ouphan 


Five years—a long time to the weary and 
forsaken—had rolled over the the heads of the peage- || to their 
ful inmates of the farmhouse at 


idol of her rustic friends andéue 
dwelling. Pierre loved to gaze 
cheek and clear blue eyes, the 
music of her ringing laugh was more melodious than | end 
the song of the nightingale. The 
inys were cheered by her mirth, or enlivened 
reading and conversation. pplause, 

her presence, and old Agatha, the attached domestic} ™Verydait,mery fair indeed,” said Agatha, “ but 
of the family, smiled more frequently than she was | it fll becomeggme to say it, for I taught it to made- 
wont at the sprightly sallies of the adopted | moiselle m i 

She declared at the same time that the rustic “Indeed !¥ @gclaimed the young man, gravely. 
couple were spoiling her and giving her an education | “ If, then, the @xecution of the pupil is so brilliant, 
far beyond her station. What was the use of her} what must be ¢hat of the preceptress? If you could 
singing and embroidering and painting and foreign | be prevailed upgp to favour us, madam, I should es- 
lanzuages? Better make cheese and butter and | teem it the greatest obligation.” 


winter even- | han } 
ther | Jisten. At the glose of her songs he was rapturous 
eased |:in is a 


but Agatha to gainsay. 





dad folks who have injured me?” | 
“Ouly tet em darkep my doors? an@ ['—" | 
shouted Pierre, as‘he graeped hig sturdy cudgel, 
though he prpdently ‘left the sentence unfinished | 
the expreasign of his countenauce was very patistac- | 
y. “But come we mugtbe stirring, etrild. A¢ 
‘the neat ovoss ‘roel we megt the diligence, if we 
mo : S eehig ae fine rive carriage?” 
co 4 ere we 6. 
cried the ehild. ' od 
Ay, oy) entice -enerfinge t three miles 
hour.and be banged ‘to at;” replied the farmer. “Bat 
‘that’s nothing to the wey my long-teiled Normandy 
mares shal whigk «s.over the eoad when we get 
howe. Aad you shalt hove a gice little pony to ride 
on—anduny wife will beso gin to see you—and old 
Agatha—and Geesar, amy did dog—capital fellow— 
we the dukes, <0 ples, end ctickens—come «- 
Aud seizing the willing hand of Annette, thefotly 
farmer strode wlopg dike highway. chuckling doister- 
gualy all fhe wil, with an occasions! Aouriph of Lis 
ogken en , apd one or two atte: A panel 
ting, to the ute delight of ee little om, 
panion, who thought him the fuuniess old gentlamep 
she ‘lad ever seen, 


The diligence meet them at the cross roads, apd 
nae continued to dp delighied with her anew 


Moreover, at ote] where dined 
formed fp Be ps ntance, jg a aa et 


5 


father, to enter one of the metropplitan seminari 
our he;oipe an@ ‘her protector aome PiVALiRi 
related their gittle histories like ehildrenin.a 

tale, and when Bngene mounted bis borse para ed 


the delight of the hospitable Pierre, 


had up 


with hiseustomary inci 


handsome young 
dress of a finisiied 


forward god cayght her 
w ‘back, blushing and as- 


“What? erted the stranger, “have five years 
my spomrenee that you 
Merville?” 


1 @ Merville!” cried Annette, with a little 
Eugene de Mervitle.was alively youth, who.gho coquetry’in her air, “Ah! I remember now, J met 

ivilities, you once'before at theinn where the diligence stopped 
they were soon intimate, In half an hour they had Seat ne father, as we were op the road to 
Bondy.” 


wrougltt'guch @ change ijn 
fourteen, travelling to Paris with » servant af hie | have f 


“Yes, mademoiselle, the very seme. You were 
very romantic leave of Annette, and ised to | very communicative then—not at all reserved. You 
eome and see them at the farmhauge at dy, to | are, of course, somewhat altered in that respect, but 
I am afraid that I am the same—still the same care- 


The sun had nearly touched the verge of the hori- | less, idle vaurien that I was then. However, 1 haye 





son when Pienre shouted ¢o the conductor of the | neither forgotten you nor your iuvitativn, aud behold 





diligence to stop, and, alighting with his charge, | me here, after a lapse of five years, to redeem my 
pointed out a farmhonse on the edge of an extensive | promise. 


“ I gee youn have not forgotten me, my old friend,” 


“Look up, Annette,” he cried, “there is your | cried De Merville, gaily, as he shook hands warmly 
home, and here comes my dame, and Cwsar too. | with Piewe. “And this, I presume, is your lad). 
How are you, old fellow?” he exclaimed, as a huge | Permit me to eabate ber.” 
wolf-dog bounded toward him and expressed jhis joy | Annette had disappeaxed. Was it to arrange her 
at the meeting by a thousand rough gambols, dress, 

“Annette and you must ‘he 
rough and honest like myself, 

As he finished these words he waslogkeflfn the | care of thig gentleman’s horse. Walk in, M. de 
embrace of his happy wife, from which jhe freed | Merville, and be seated, Lhope you've come to stay 
himself with a hearty kiss on both her cheaks, and | six monthg, at least.” 


“Look here, dame, isn’t @he« prethy eneature 
You must be kind to her, for I love her aleady Jike | visit. The health of my only surviving parent is 


The good woman held ont her arms with 0.8 
to her embrace. ig 
essed, while the fammer { solitary chateau.’ 
on with aemile and a tear. 
“Come, come, Annette,” he cried, at length, * you | while you stay. Puere’s glorious ng in the 
are taking more than your share. I shail bo 


yfellowa, He’s “Vm delighted to eee you,” cried the farmer. 


“Here, Jean, Martin, Bustace, some of you, take 


“I shall not put your hospitality to too severe a 
# | test,” he replied. @y @em snake you but a short 


4 Precarious, and now that gy education is complete I 
must devote the greater portion of my time to tho 
rateful task of 0 # companion to him in his 


“Well, be that asft may, you shall en oy yourself 


neighbourhood, apd pleuty of shooting in the for est. 
My sporting dazaaes mot yet over, and I can handle 
with something of my former skill. 
heomily on your hands, be- 

lieve me.” 


In « few moments Annette re-appeared, her ex- 
g0ooding loveliness heightened by the rustic 





note. | epparel in whigk abe dressed herself in honour 
ai 


guest. Eugene was charmed 
to find that her mind had been so 


Pleyial | end i 
girl of eleven had grown up to the grace and bloom ly cu @ud whea, in the evening, her 
of sixteen, still L and pure as in her eachiest es ee cana, requisition, he could 
days, with warm feelings and a.eritivated anind, the | met gepress this i at ber performances, Ac- 
ight of her gural | onatemed to dhe Wrillient and too-highly cultivated 
blooming | ewains of @he ealensof Paris, he was astonished at 
swore that the eiect by simple and natural means, 


thes Psowangal ballads pleased him much more 
‘the -bremmons to which he had been forced to 


Agatha coughed and excused herself on account of 


But Annette was one of those happy beings who | a hoarseness, while Pierre threw himsvlf back in his 
can take a great deal of spoiling, and, while she | chair and laughed merrily. 
neglected not her domestic duties, insisted upon her 
right to certain accomplishments, and there was none | I’]l accompany you on the shovel and tongs, as thez 
Even tho latter relented | doin Flanders. Ah! M.de Merville, you ought to 
somewhat when, devoted to the task of pleasing her, } hear her siug—the ravens hang their heads for very 
Annette would warble some old Provengsl ley, which | shame, and old Owsar bowls as if be had been shot 
the gid wowap aad em |—runs away fate she forest, and we don’t see him 
val taste, wpuil it caughs | again for a month.” 
rom her voice apd style. 
On these occasions the old woman would wipe ber 
spectacles and clear her‘husky voice and declare that 
little Migs Annette had reully a fine vyice.and sang 
very well the songe she had taught her, thoy 
usic-maste époiling of her. And 
ttle edlvo to hervanity her objections 
wealld cease for a mhile, 
Oue pleasant summer morning @ sclitery herse. 
man was@een apop 40 ginenceinthe road, eogased 
cneTereation with p passant, while he aeemed to 


utting apure to his horse, he gall 
See ended lp Leto an 


wateb-dog, did mat meseive Jbim 
vility, bat even saluted biw 
by a wag of the tail and demuregly followed bin into 
The stranger wase dark-bai 

man of nineteen, with fhe air and 
gentleman, but with nothing of ap 
Annette was iv the ball when he arrized. 


by the hand, while 
tonished 


**Come, dame,’’ he cried, “strike up, and parbleu ! 


‘For dhame, father,” eried ay " oo 
ood Agatha very great injustice. © only spea 
the trath then seys she taught me the Pro- 

vengal songs.” 

“If so,” said De Merville,“ we are indebted to 
her for the delight of this evening.’’ 

This turn in the-conmenaatiog was infinitely gra- 
tifying to Agatha, who, on taking leave of Aanuette 
tlyt mit at her chamber door, was very warm ip 
her praises of De Merville, 

“A young meq,” ehe said, * alter my own heart 
not ove of your harum-agaram young fellows whe 
bhink » woman piseé at shirty—a govd, disperving 
gentleman, withall the true p ohitenespof the ancient 
régiwe.” » 

“Aud sou mast be an exeallent judge,” anid 
Annette, : i daresay you /had » good change tp 
play enigic, for you mnt beve been ancromaded ‘by 
suitors inthe Ange, Fan qpewk of, 

* Ah! mademoiselle, it is of ne Mae Span rs 
thew,” spid the old woman, mith.« shake of she , 
“bot I pad partuers anongh at exery Ste J attended 
rand, berweep oursehses, df T bed but ligkeued to sue 
advice of my frieuds f have bean pow —- 

“A natary’a wile 2” 1 Apnetic, 

“Beuter then shat.” seplied the old woman. “A 
notary’s ce ud (ish. ohuekling lang abe 
habiledaway 40 ber ro¢m, 

What dane Pitted shrnugh the head of Appetite 
as she eit ver stresses ap Abe pillow that ag 
will not pretend to aay; butlem very sure . 
Evgaue do Merville shaughé of bar tp the Jast of hie 
waking moments. 

“She is lovely as @ hoypri,” gaid he, “en her 
mind is as pure and as jbright.as.ber person, But 
what am or what oan 1 dg, to render 
acceptable to such a beiug?” 

How Jong does the humility of @ young gentleman 
of great-personal attrection and apcomplishment Jest 
in suchagase? My dear readers may reply, 

(To be, continued.) 
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[FOXGLOVE.1 


FLOWERS: 
LANGUAGE, SENTIMENT, 


SYMBOLS AND INTERPRETATION. 
By PsiLantuos. 


THEIR 


— >—>—_——_ 
VocaBULARY. 


Foxe ove. (Digitalis purpurem.) Insincerity, 


This stately and beautiful flowering plant, from 
two to six feet in height, is familiar to all. We have 
but one British species, with large wrinkled succu- 
fent leaves, and tall stems, each bearing numerous 
handsome pale purple bell-shaped flowers, arranged 
in the form of a tapering spike, often two feet and 
more in length, which droop gracefully when fully 
expanded, These bells, or “glove fingers,” are 
beautifully spotted inside. There is also a white va- 
tiety, but it is by no means go attractive as the deep 
blush-coloured flower. 

The wild plant delights in hilly pastures and steep 
banks of rivers, and in favourable places attains a 
great height. At Tintern Abbey, Monmoutbshire, 
specimens have been measured seven feet ten inches 
in height and the flower spike four feet ten inches in 
length, while the number of bells on the spike was 
seven hundred and eleven! 

We have also seen fine clumps of Foxglove in the 
Southern counties, and in Kent especially, in their 
glory in the month of July; or have now stems co- 
vered with the seed-vessels, the centre spike of which 
is over four feet from the lowermost of the fallen 
flowers. 

Old Tusser, who wrote in 1554, says of this plant, 
“It hath a long stalke and at the toppe many flowers, 
hanging down like bells or thim>les, It is called in 
Euglish Foxglove, or it is named of some in Latin 
‘Digitalis’. that is to say Thimble-wort.” The 
French call it Doigts-de-la-Vierge and Gants de 
Notre-Dame (Fingers of the Virgin and Our Lady’s 
Gloves). The English name is supposed to be a cor- 





ruption of Folksglove, i.e., Fairies’ Glove; the fairies 
being called in old vernacular “ folk,” or “ good 
folk ’’; and an old poet countenances this idea where 
he is describing the God of the Woods as seeking 
gloves for his favourite nymph :— 


To keep her slender fingers from the sunne, 

Pan thro’ the pastures oftentimes hath runne, 

To pluck the speckled Foxgloves from their stem, 

And on her fingers deftly placed them. 

Abraham Cowley also applies the finger-like bells 
to the same use :— 

The Foxglove on fair Flora’s hand is worn, 
Lest while she gather flowers she meet a thorn, 

As to its symboli@signification of Insincerity, we 
may connect that with the insidious poison which 
lurks within its bright blossoms, though even here 
we have a beneticent compensation for its virulence 
in its medicinal properties when judiciously admin- 
istered :— 

Thus Foxglove-leaves, with caution given, 
Another proof of favouring Heaven 
Will happily display : 
The rapid pulse it can abate, 
The hectic flush can moderate, 
And, bless’d by Him whose will is fate, 
May give a lengthened day. 

Of the power of Digitalis over the action of the 
heart there can be no doubt. The elder herbalists, 
Gerarde and Parkinson, do not seem, though they 
extolled its virtues in some disorders, to have under- 
stood this quality of the plant. Indeed, the Italian 
proverb points only to its outward use, They call it 
“ Aralda,” and say “Aralda tutte piaghe salda.” 
“Foxglove salves (lials) all sores.” Since Dr. Wither- 
ing, 1785, called attention to its virtues as a sedative, 
its use by physicians has been universal on the 
continent as well as in England. 

As a remedy for gout and dropsy it bas been de- 
clared to be specific. I must, however, repeat my 
warning against its use, except under qualifled 
advice. Dr. Cullen says: ‘ Foxylove is acknowledged 
to possess all the virtues its discoverer claimed for 
his remedy—a power to control the action of the 





—= 


heart, and to inerease the secretion of the kidneys 
As aremedy for various forms. of dropsy, and par- 
ticularly hydrothorax, its importance has been amply 
proved, And incases of pulmonary consumption it 
has been serviceable in retarding inflammatory aetion 
aud undue quickness of pulse, and in permanently 
abating animal excitement.” Dr. Withering says; 
“If dropsy can be cured at all it can be cured with 
Foxglove, and if this fails, 1 know no other that has 
a chance of succeeding.’ The tincture of Digitalis 
is the most efficacious form. Four ounces of the 
dried leaves to twenty-four ounces of proof spivit, 
digest for three weeks, and filter. Dose two or three 
drops at first, to be increased cautiously to twenty 
or thirty till the effect be apparent, But, again, 
let not the unskilful meddle with Foxglove, _ 

The Foxglove has a fine effect in an old-fashioned 
garden or shrubbery. 

Upon the sunny bank 

The Foxglove rears its pyramid of bells, 

Gloriously freckled, purple and white, the flower 

That cheers Devonia’s fields, 

Our sylvan artists often introduce its bells in the 
foreground of their pictures, In gardens we havea 
Digitalis Grandiflora, from Switzerland, with large 
yellow flowers spotted with purple; D. ferruginea, 
a hardy perennial, with flowers yellow outside and 
white inside; and a Digitalis obscura, from Spain, 
with a shrubby stem and rust-coloured blossoms, 


Foxtait Grass. (Alopecurus pratensis.) Sport. 


ing. 

This emblem of Sporting is very appropriately 
chosen, for every child must have noticed the simi. 
larity of some of the many varieties of the Foxtail- 
grass to the caudal appendage of sly Reynard, in 
sporting parlance his “brush.” This tall grass with 
erect stem bears aloft its yellowish-green brush, about 
two inches in length, covered with silvery hairs ; and 
is full grown in May and June. Itis very prevalent 
in marshy lands, where it does excellent service by 
draining the land with its numerous fibrous roots. 
It will grow, too, in salt marshes. It is a valuable 
grass for cattle, ripening early, and, what is more, 
yielding a better aftermath when the early season is 
unfavourable than any other he other 
varieties, A. Alpinus (Mountain Foxtail), A. 
agrestis (Slender Foxtail), A. bulbosus (Tuberous 
Foxtail), and others, are all sufficiently conspicuous 
by round brush-like spikes§to serve as the Emblem of 
Sporting. Its near ally, the Phalaris, or “ Canary- 
grass,” is well known as cultivated for bird- 
seed. ‘ 

Fraxtnetia. (Dictamnus Fraxinella), Fire, 

The specific name of this plant is derived from the 
resemblance of its leaves to the Ash (Fraxinus). 
I should not have admitted it had not Dr. Tyas done 
80, as Fire is already symbolized oy the Fleur-de- 
Luce. His account of it, which I here quote, is 
exceedingly vague. Iudeed he seems unconsciously 
to have described a mere variety of Sweet Marjoram, 
an exotic Dittany (which see). “If you rub this 
plant with your fingers it will emit « lemon-sent; 
if, you bruise it the fragrance will be balsamic. 
The footstalks of the flowers are supposed to contain 
this fine scent. They are studded with glands, which 
exude a resinous or viscous fluid, this fluid exhales in 
vaponr, aud may be seen to take fire in dark places (?) 
It is alleged that when the day has been very hot and 
dry, and the evening damp this exhalation is so 
inflammable as to ignite, if alighted bougie be brought 
near the plant.’’ A further reason for rejecting this 
not-easily-identified flower is that Majoram is already 
the symbol of Blushes in the vooubularies, The 
student of the language of flowers may therefore 
as well expunge the name of Fraxinella from his 
alphabet. 

Frencn MaRicotp. (Tagetes patula.) Jealousy, 

This flower, called also the Spreading Tagetes, is 
well known in numerous varieties, single and double, 
in the garden border. Its brilliant colours would 
excite more admiration were it not so common, and 
had it not such a disagreeable odour. This quality, 
with its yellow colour variegated by dark red, may 
have occasioned its being taken as the emblem of the 
odious fault of Jealousy. Mrs, Loudon says the 
history of this plant is involved in some obscurity, 
as the early writers confound it with the up- 
right or African Marigold. Hernandez says the 
striped Marigold is a native of Mexico ; and Gerarde, 
who gives a very good picture of it under the name of 
the French Marigold, says it was algo called Carna- 
tion, or Gilly-flower of Peru. At any rate, it was 
very early in cultivation as a garden flower, 48 
Gerarde, who wrote in 1596, speaks of it as well 
known in gardens. It is still a favourite in many 
old ones, and can easily be raised from seed in a hot 
bed and plarted out in May. 


Frencu WILLow, (Salix triandra.) Bravery and 
Humanity. And see Willow, 
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This variety of the Willow is called by us the 
Short-leaved, Almond-leaved and French illow. It 
is generally @ smal], full tree, or more generally 
branchy, large shrub, with glossy, toothed leaves, 

arying in 
wed fooming excellent osiers, its length and flexible 
branches making the best material for wickerwork 
of a strong description, hoops, hampers, and crates. 


To name the uses of the Willow tribe 

Were endless task. ‘The basket’s various forms 
To various purposes of household thrift, 

The wicker chair, of size and — antique, 
The rocking-couch of sleepless infancy. 

These, with unnumber'd other forms and kinds, 
Give bread to hands unfit for other work, 


It sometimes, however, attains the height of thirty 
{eet in favourable situations. Its catkins appear 
from March to June, and are the delight of children 
is “goslings.’’ In the words of John Clare:— 


To such the brook that down the meadow 


glides, 
Where the grey Willow shadows by its sides, 
Where flag and reed in wild disorder spread, 


And ppeeeans Foor ph bows its tufted head, 
While cro osiers mingling wild among 
Prove snug asylums to the moorhen’s young, 
Who, when surprised by foes approaching 


near, 
Plunge ‘neath the weeping boughs and dis- 
appear, 


Keble, too, has some pretty verses on the Wil- 
low:— 


See the soft green Willow springin, 
Where the waters gently Coan P 

Every way her lithe arms flinging 
O’er the moist and seedy grass. 


Long ere winter blasts are fled 
See her tuft with vernal red, 
And her kindly flower displayed 

Ere her head can cast a shade, 


This, however, can only be said of the Round- 
leaved Willow. The Osier (emblem of Frankness) 
will be found treated of in its alphabetical order. 

The virtues of the bark, and other characteristics 
of the Willow, will be found in their proper place, 

To be continued, 


THE LITTLE HERO. 

In the year 1759, there lived on the shore of the 
German Ocean, in the province of North Holland, a 
poor fisherman of the name of Dirk Dauneker. Ho 
had a family of young children, the usual accompa- 
niment of a poor man’s lot; but he was lucky in hav- 
ing a wife who made the best of their humble condi- 
tion, and spared no effort to brighten and cheer her 
good man in his labours. 

The Daunekers wero honest, pious people and were 
respected by allthe community, Yet they were very 
poor, and it was with difficulty that they could pro- 
cure their daily store of bread and cheese. The sea 
supplied them with fish, but of meat they had none. 

Dirk Dauneker’s ancestors had been fishermen, and 
some had found a last resting-place in the blue water 
which had supplied their daily wants in life. His 
father had perished in a storm twenty years before 
and he himself had narrowly escaped being drowned’ 
it had left a vivid impression upon his mind, and he 
shuddered to think of it, though a score of years had 
elapsed since then. 

He had six children, four boys and two girls, all as 
— as the most ardent Hollander could have 

esired, 

They were remarkably good, sensible children, the 
oldest being just sixteen, and the youngest about 
seven, and their parents were as proud as they fond 

of them 

The fourth child, Hans by name, was the mother’s 
pet, He wasjust ten years old, and had a sweet,!wist- 
ful face, such as any painter would have been eager 
to transfer to canvass. 

He was a quiet, thoughtful child, and warm-hear- 
ted. He loved to listen to the stories his father would 
tell of the dangers of a fisherman's life; but best of 
all to those relating to the terrible inroads of the sea 
upon his native land. He pondered over them 
gravely, and often spoke to his parents of them. 

Sometimes his father, smiling at his wise remarks, 
would say, 

“ My little Hans, when you are a big man like me, 
you will be a fisherman and sail in my boat,” 

But Hans would reply, gravely, 





form from oblong to. lance-shaped,’ 


me watch the dykes, and I will keep back the sea, 
and save my country from suffering and sorrow.” 

Young as he was, Hans watched the dykes, 
Every day and night, before he said his prayers and 
went to bed, he would go out to the dyke in front of 
his father’s hut and examine it carefully; and as 
soon as he was up in the morning he would repeat 
his search, 

His mother watched him wistfully, but said no- 
thing. Yet she never ceased to fear that the sea 
would take him from her. 

The winter that brought little Han’s tenth birth- 
day wasa wild and stormy season. Such a constant 
and unbroken succession of gales had not been known 
in the German Ocean for a century. ‘The king 
sent orders to thé low countries to watch the dams 
with ceaseless care, and an increased force was sta- 
tioned along the coast, with orders to be in readiness 
to repair any sluice at a moments warning. Night 
and day a watch was kept all along the coast. 

But the best watchman there was little Hans 
Dauneker. 

He went his rounds regulary, and his eye never 
passed over a square inch of the embankment with- 
out ascertaining throughly its condition. 

One night, about mid-winter, a wild storm was 
passing along the coast. It was a fearful storm, and 
had been raging with unabated violence for three 
days. 

“ It’s a bad time,” said Dirk Dauneker, gloomily. 

“ Yes,” replied the wife. “Ifthe dykes can stand 
this, we need fear nothing else.” 

The mother looked at little Hans, but he said no- 
thing, and sat with his eyes fixed dreamily on the fire 
Presently he arose and went into the outer room. 
There he wrapped himself up in his warm coat, and 
lit his father’s lantern. He was leaving the house, 
when his mother, who had followed him silently, 
laid her hand upon his shouler. 

* Where are you going, child ?” she asked. 

“ To look at my dyke, mother,” he replied. 

“On such a nightas this?” 

JT could not sleep, mother, unless I did so, I 
must/ do my little work for ‘home and fatherland.’ ” 
The mother could not refuse him ; so she laid her 
hand on his head, and said, tenderly, 

‘“‘ May heaven bless and keep thee, child.” 

Then little Hans went out into the storm. He 
soon reached what he called his post, and found 
everything safe and secure. Something, he knew 
not what, urged him beyond his usual walk; and he 
kept on towards the north, flashing his lantern along 
the side of the dyke, and examining the earth wall 
with anxious eyes. He was very cold, but he could 
not turn back. Something kept urging him onward 
—onward, 

He had been walking for more than an hour, when 
he suddenly paused, and bent down towards the 
ground with a cry of alarm. 

The water was flowiugin through a small opening, 
scarce half an inch in diameter; but as the child 
watched he could see that was gradually growing 
larger. He put down his lantern, and with his little 
hands he tried to scrape together earth enough to 
stop the leak. The cold was intense and the ground 
so hard that he made little or no progress; and the 
opening of the dyke grew larger every moment. 
Little Hans shuddered and then paused in perplexity 
and distress. 

Then, without hesitating longer, he tore off his 
warm coat, and, rolling it up, pressed it against the 
hole. The water forced it away, however, and the 
boy found that in order to stop the current he must 
hold it there with all his strength. 

So the.child seated himself upon the ground, and 
pressed with all his might against the opening with 
his thick coat. Soon he felt that the water ceased 
to flow through. Yet it took all his strength of will 
and body, all his courage, to sustain him, for he was 
growing numb with cold, and suffering greatly, His 
pain increased every moment, and then it ceased, and 
he felt a dreamy, pleasant langour steal over him. 
He seemed to hear strains of sweet music, and voices 
¢ 





rying— 
“ Blessed child! Heaven has blessed thee, little 


the storm; and when hs left home I thought we 
should never see him again.” 
Then a loud shont of joy escaped the father’s lips. 
‘ Look, wife, has not heaven blessed our boy? 
See Heaven has made him the saviour of our country.” 
There sat little Hans, his form stiff and rigid, and 
his face pinched and pale ; but he was alive and con- 
scious, and smiled sweetly as they approached him, 
for he had not the power to welcome them in any 
more demonstrative way. His hands still pressed 
the coat, which was now frozen to the dyke. 
Heaven had indeed blessed him, for he was the 
means of saving his country from destruction. 








SCIENCE. 


» Sete 


_ THE great telescope of Foucauld, a magnificent 
instrument, which it has taken more than a year to 
construct, is now finished. On Thursday it was used 
for the first time at the Observatory. 

A SurewsBury publican, while digging in his 
cellar, which is in the centre of the town, struck a 
vein of mineral, which proved, on investigation, to 
be quicksilver. A ~— consisting of nearly six- 
teen pounds of pure refined quicksilver is now on 
exhibition. 

Execrric Rariway Liegurs.—Experiments with 
the electric light as a head light for locomotives 
have recently been made in Russia on the railroad 
from Moscow to Kursk, with successful results, 
The apparatus consists in a battery of 48 couples, 
which uce sufficient illumination to light up the 
track for a distance of from fifteen to eighfeen 
hundred feet. A small electric machine would serve 
the purpose much better than a galvanic battery, 
liable to ye ber A agitation. Itis proposed to con- 
nect the mechanism directly with the front axle, 
the revolution of which will set it in operation, 
The chances of oe usuglly augment with the 
epend ; but arranged as above described, the intensiy 
° the light would increase in ratio, up to certain 
limits. In running slowly the illumination would be 
peer rey) ef feeble; butin such a case the bell, 
whistle, and other signals would afford warning in 
ample time. 

JapANesg Papger.—The French scientific men 
have been turning their attention to the beauty of 
Japanese paper in comparison with that of European 
manufacture. The Japanese is paper made from the 
Broussonetia Papefera. ‘They say that certain it ig 
that our papers, dating from two or three centuries 
back, are infinitely stronger, though less pleasing to 
the eye, than our modern ones, which, when once 
folded, are sure to tear in a very short time along 
the fold. Japanese paper, on the contrary, like our 
old kinds, does not tear easily in any direction, and 
this is why it can be employed in many ways un- 
known to us in Europe. They make umbrellas 

parasols, bags, and even carpets, window-panes, and 
ropes of it; it is woven into stuffs with silk or cot- 
ton. If dipped into the oil of Perilla yegoma it be- 
comes excellent packing-paper; and the sort called 
“crapo’’ has a wonderful elasticity, superior to that 
of our textile fabrics. Our paper has lost the quali. 
ties we find in that of old books—first, because rags 
are seldom used on account of their high price; 
then because even they have lost much of their 
tenacity by being woven by machinery ; also because 
they are bleached by means of chlorine. It would be 
well if our paper manufacturers were to borrow a 
few hints from their predecessors of at least a century 


ago. 

THe “Trmes” Compostna MacHINe.—Most 
people are aware that various inventions for ‘‘ com- 
posing,’’ or setting up type by a machine, have from 
time to time been brought under the notice of heads 
of printing offices. The idea is by no means novel; 
but never, until taken up in the “Times” office, 
had it been reduced to success, mechanically and 
financially, And the story of its development there 
isa curious one. Among the Germans driven out of 
France by the insane fury of the French people dur- 
ing the Franco German war, was a poor fellow 
named Kastenbein, the inventor of a composing 
machine, which, as originally constructed, was 
adapted only to French type. Experiments having 
been made with this machine, it was soon found 
that its principle was good, though it was far from 
being perfect. However, five machines on the same 
principle were manufactured in the workshops of 





Hans !” 

It was very swect, and he wondered what had be- 
come of the cold and storm; but he relaxed not his 
grasp on the opening. 

* . * * + 

When the morning dawned it found Dirk Daune- 
ker and his wife searching wearily for their child 
along the dyke, for the storm was dying away, and 
the sun was coming out again. 











“No, when I am a man I shall ask the king to let 


* Alas !’’ sobbed the mother, ‘he has perished in 


Printing House Square, and submitted to the test of 
actual operation. After long trial, in the course of 
which various important modifications were intro- 
duced, composing machines are now constantly at 
work in the ‘* Times” office, and about three pages 


of the paper are every day set up by their means. 
The operators are apprentices trained in the office. 
In connection with these machines are mechanical 
appliances by which the type for their use is not 
ouly cast but dressed. ‘here is no such thing as 
old or even middle-aged type in the priuting-offices 
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of the “‘ Times” now. New type is always being 
cast, and thus the supply forthe tubes. of the com- 
posing machine and the cases of the compusitors are 
being continually renewed, 

Rd 


THE NATIVES. 


When Mr. Tony Dibben went etethncemtetes 
@ holiday be had no intention of hiding his light 
onder a busbel. He had nat bongbt his new summer 
suit and made himself irresistible tp the fair sex to 
go to Grandmother Dibben’s.and fish on the bank 
of the little creek, and take his cousin Sally to 
school. He had a hearty in to spend his 
vacation there, but Be did notmean to take it when 
there was Stickup’s Hotel jammed full of people, 
where, if he were content with a small box next the 
roof, he conld be asecommodated very.cheaply, oon- 
aidcring how atviish the place was, He calculated 
that he conld afiard two weeks of it, and two weeks 
were all he could hawe anywhere. one sage | 
Stickup’s stage emptied him ont at the piazza, an 
all the young ladies, with big bats, who had come 
out to see if there wene any letters for them, or if 
dear grandpa hed eomedown, or for some other 
excelent reason—~pot, of sourse, tashow themselves 
—were doubtless overwhelmed. i 

In the morning ‘Tony, having washed himself in 
half a pint of — tne -1 chambermaid had forgot- 
ten the towela—and having breakfasted early, re- 
tired to the woods for the purpose of preparing him- 
self by a little solitary reflection for the impression 
he tatendded to make upon the fair beings aurroand- 
ipg him. 

Lhe woods were cool and ghady, and efter an 
hour’s ramble he began to think that probably the 
ladivs would. be down by thia time, and Jenkins, 
the reporter, with whom he had made friends re- 
garding the burglary at Yard and Measure’s, had 

romised to.jntroduce him to some “pretty girls.” 
Be would returr to the hotel. 

Return to the hotel, That was easier said than 
done. Having decided. that he should take this 
course, Mr. Tony Dibban began to recognize the fact 
that forest paths looked all alike—that there ware 
big trees that resembled other big trees, and racks 
that were the twins of other rocks which were in 
ather places, and that he had forgotten to take 
notice of the situation of Stickup’s Hotel, and did 
not know whether it was to the east or to the west, 
He was lost in the woods, and did not like the idea 
at all. Suppose he should uevyer find his way ont, 
but should perish miserably! He cso to wish he 
had gone to his grandmother's. owever, some- 
thing muat be dene, If he walked on in any direc- 
tion he must come to the end of the woods in time, 
His money was in his pocket. He must meets 
wagzon or a foot-passenger and get back to Stick. 
up’s in time. So he wandered on, now and then giv- 
ing a shout, bnt mever receiving ny answer. ‘I'he 
disturbed denizens of the woods startled hig nerves 
by hurrying and skurrying hither and thither, and 
little dead-leaf coloured toads hopped across his 
path. Once he thought he saw a wolf, but it 
was only a dead log. At length he sat down 
Scques and overcome with the heat, and ejacu- 

ted : 

« “I’m blessed if I believe there are any na, 
ves.” 

Before the words were out of his mouth he heard 
a laugh, and immediately appeared before him in the 
path two pretty young women, with tin pails of 

ackberries in their hands. They wore calico 
Greases, with blouse waists cut short in the skirt, 
thick, well-fitting boots, and big straw hats with 
no trimming whatever. Each a little white 

rufite at her neck, but there was not a bow or pin or 
an ole about either; straight, light of step, 
elasticand untrammelled by superfluous drapery, 
they tripped along, and Tony Dibben said to him- 
self: 

“The natives at last.” 
vanced. 

‘**Beg pardon, ladies,’” he said, “* but I’m lost here 
in these woods. I'm from London, and you know 
—or perhaps you don’t know—that London is very 
different from the woods. I wouldn't say anything 
against the woods, you know, but they ain’t like 
London, and I'm loss. I suppose it’s singular to 
you, always being here, but I’m lost--I want to be 
at Stickup House.” 

The girls looked at each other, One of them 
smiled, the eyes of the other danced merrily ; then 
both became very solemn. 

““My gracious!” said the eldest. “ Then youare 
really a London gentleman, Gracious sakes! ‘This 
is Sister Priscilla, and I’m Deborah Dewberry. If 
you'll come along with us we'll send a boy to 
Stickup House with you.” 

“Oh, thanks,’ said Tony. “And rea}ly, ladies, 
did you never see a London gentleman before ?”’ 

“Why, how could we ?” said Deborah, the spokes- 
wowan—* living here all our lives? And are they 


They hearose and ad- 


teel ones do, you know, and all that, and I think 
thepe’s a general resemblance, 
lation, gene is 


Ww 
“Oh, yas,” said Daborah ; “‘ we al wear what, 
is in the tathion.” ; ’ 


trip to London and see the bonnets there; the 
dresses all have trains, and we've some silksat our 
lace would amaze you. The most beautifnl colopra! 


ony P” asked Deborah 
seemed to be laughiug. 


nicest place anywhere, Coma.in, 


rustic 
door and entered a large room, w 
wherein were assembled several persons of 


Boxes, 


that came to their knees were frying ‘trout. 
older man in a flapping ‘hat was smoking # clay 
pipe, ands young gitl was settings table, while an 

elderly w bread, | 


simplici 
itself, and shoe was.nobam.ornament about them 


r 

Deborah's entrance caused every head to turn to- 
wards the door, which ske held in her hand ag ghe 
made the following announcement: 


Brother Abraham, and Sister Sophonisba, here is 
what you've none of you ever seen before. A young 
gentleman from London :loat im the :woods. Pris- 
cilla hasbeen giggling all the way home, she is so 
——-- > bat L told him.we'd have j 

ome. 
can’t find his way back,’’ 


it for a sm 
moment after, 


said the old man. 
we are all the more pleased to see him.” 


mind me at all. 
don’t take airs. I neger da. I like to see the its 
and customs of the natives when | travel. 
freshing. Thexa’'s eomethiag charmin 

I think, You egonldu’t do in London, bat , in, 


the woods, you know—— 


young man in the hickory shirt, with the frying-pan 
under his care, who was now depositing the brown 
trout in a platter. 


“You see, 
different.” 


frying-pan. 


says there’s streets there. Now, 
whata street is.” 


“And as the fish is hot let us eat it.’’ 


the who 
mouth. 

pany, we'll eat with forks for politeness’ sake. Now, 
sir ” 


doors, 

Tony was helped to trout and bread and: batter 
and a enp of tea, and while regaling himself de- 
scribad London im full to his hoat and hostasses. 
Especially did he dilate on the costumes af sosiety. 
on the elegance of the furniture he was in the habit 
of seeing, and on all the amusements therein. 


her father to “take her up next winter and let her 
get a blue dress.”’ 





all like you?” 


“ Well,” said Tony,” they dress hike me, the genr 


the costume of your part of 


“Ah!” said Tony. “You really-ought to take a 


ou’d like to walk in the Mall too.” 

“* What is the Mall?’ asked Deborah, 

“It’s a.street,”’ said Tony, 

“ What's a street?” asked 

Here Priscille ghaked. 

* Swallowed a blackherry,didn’$ you, Sister 
riscilla said “Yes,” and choked again. She 

Something amuses your sister,” said ‘Tony, 

* Yos,”’ said Deborah; “‘ when she sees a 


new she always giggles. ‘She never saw! n | 
folks before, you know.” 


“Ab (” waid\'Dony, 
“Here is our place,” seid Deborah, “It’s the 


. 


They had arrived at a large wooden honse of most 
pearance, and Deborah pervel open the 
th a bare floor, 


Two tall young men in ‘hitkory shirts aud boots 


oman was ousting | I 
The costumeof the whole group wag. 


the room, 


‘*Mother and father, Brother Je@dedieh and 


seat him safe 
He wants to go to: the Sticknp Hotel, and 


A broad grin overapread evary face. Tony took 
ile of welcome, for solemaity reigned the 


“The gentleman from London ig very welcome,” 
“ Since we never saw one before 


“Thanks,” said Tony. “I’m glad you ‘don’t 
if Lam used ‘to different things I 


It'a re- 
ing in. simplicity, 


“ What couldn't you do in London, sir?” safd the 


“Oh, I don’t’ know,” said ‘lony, im a dilewma. 
I~|~I-—only meant Londen Waa 


“In what respect?” asked the person with the 


“*Lawe ea massy!” eried Dehorsh, ehrilly, ‘ He 

want to know 

“ Yes, we'd all like to know,” said the trout-fryer. 

“* Oh, yes. Draw up!” shrieked Deborah, whe set 
8 


family grinning whenever she opened ker 
“* Brother Jeddediah, seein’ we've got com 


r. 
Here Priscilla chuckled softly and vanished out of 


Deborah meanwhile laughed a chorus, and begged 


Tony really never felt so happy. He was the dis- 
tinguished and experienced person of the group, 
which did not often happen. He was better dressed 


than any one these natives ever saw, anl ~~ to 
f he 


them a wonderful being froma strange land. 
told some fibs—for instance, that he lived in Baton 


Square, and was at the opera every night-——who can 


blame him? ‘The temptation was great. 


At last, however, the time came to go. A smali 


I suppose now, | hi 
the. 


ane of 
catch hin? 


good-netured they were, 
me ” 


by |‘ and there “w ¥. 
jan elderly gentleman. Yes—old dad, mamma, boys 

jand gals.  Prisoilla, De 

| Adoniram, or sométuing. Hat haf ha!” 


“Tom Dibbeu,’’ sat Jeaki “ gon’ ye, been 
regularly bamboonlad. Yow’ yn Me what the 
down there and,.emimap-eph in 
) oe is weyers x tent. They invite ayes with 
1 proviso ti they weer calieo dresses, hickory 
Gita ant Minin eye Layee are a 

ome ; Fy NV2 in fa 
}aervanta. The lady eanateiie 
is Mre. Charles of 
man. She is great,at sare theatricals, and full 
of fun. Oh! Dibben, 
over you, now. Wi, they know lots of people at 
Stickup, and the 
row. 


pence for himself just then, 





boy, who had been hovering about tie win lows fo, 
some time, was ordered by Deborah to “‘ take thig 








leman from Loudon straight to Stickup 
ouse;” andas he bowed bis adieus,she cried after 


im; 
“If I wag to.come to Landon and, set my cap at 
town gentlemen, do you think I could 
And then he was gone. 
were those rustios sll laugtting at together 2 


He could not gneas. 


He had not prosesded far al ‘the'road, when » 


figure a iin widw. whieh he kaew to be that of 
his friend Jenkins, the reporter, 

oe xo ’ he cried. “ Where have you 

een 

“Oh,” said Dibben, '*-I've-baen. losing myaelf in 

| the woods, and have made the ce ef the 

natives—eating dimmer with. ’s ba! Very 

Sent this boy home with 


Jenkins looked at Dibben, then:at the boy. 
“Ah?” said he. “You're the, K's Dou, ain’s 


you?” 


“ Yos, sir,” said the, boy, grinning. 
“ Give my respects to Me x said Jenkins, 


“and say I ghall do myself the great pleasure of 
jcalling to-morrow, I'lisee Mr. Dtbben sate. You 
can go. 


The boy ray off. ; 
* Dibben,” said Jonkins, “yor ‘haven’ beon at 


‘the X———’s ?” 


- 
*T-don’t know,” said Dibben, ''* P's some native 


or other., They'd never seen a Londoner’before;’ 
didn’t know what a streetavas, oranything. Pretty 
jgirls there, too. Nice fellows—only a eostume— 
An | hal ha! [ya a mind, for flirtation with, thas 
‘rustic beauty, Deborah.” 


Jenkins looked solemnly at him. 

“It was a lange low, wooden, honse,”’ he said, 
ere two men, four ladies, and 

raham, and 


Priscilla, 


call their.gamp,, vers sammar thay come 


Lv, the, wife, young 


idbeu, ‘how she is laughing 


jatory will be up there;by to-mor- 
I wouldn't be you for fifty pounds.” 

would have taken aty 
made 


Tony Didven certainly 
if one 
He went back to Strokap's with Mr. 


im an offar. 


Jenkins, but he only stayed lomg enough to pay Lis 
bill, get his portmantomn, 
stage. He 
reached 


and take the out-going 
did not imtend to wait mnéil that story 
Stickap’s. He.«pent:the rast of his vacation 


at hie grandmother's, and was uapolise enough 
say, ‘‘bother”’ to his couain Sally, 
gently asked him whother flomers.or feather were 
worn ia the lest Londa 
streets dresses were going to be ng, *  w 


when she ino 
n. hata, and, whether the 


. 








FACETIA 


—- 


Franrcu Ovrmach-—A young Baglish lady resid 


ing in Paris hag received ower filtydashes, She waa 


yora with thera—on her eyelida,. 
A CoxnesPoxDgang would like to know, “ Are 
women persous?”’ Is'sof, mo gousequepoa, however; 


if they are not they are very excellgas;sybstitates. 


Tug wemea ia Utah have recently altered the 


orthography . of their creed, They now spell is 


** Moremen,” instead of ** M.rmon.” 


Somesonx who writes truthfully and poctically 


says, “An angel without money ig not thought so 


wuch of now-a-days as a devil with-a bag fall of 
guineas,” 

A Freuncu widower says that when # French- 
man loses his wife it is at first a duty ‘to ery over 
uis logs, and then it becoares'a habit, and finully & 
pleasure. 

Wira ax Exyg To Tas Mazw Oaawcn,—Biaod 
yadertaker: * Your master’s. very tll, my dear, isut 
ne? Would you be so good as to give your missus 
my card ?”—Judy. 

‘A RUSPECTABLE bnt otherwise inoffensive femsle 
rushed at Jones in Doctors’ Commone the order day, 
and said, “Please, sir, St. Audsow’a ‘U!” “1 
ihought he was dead!” said Jones; 9ud.they parted 
ior ever. 

How 70 duwg oF 4 Hoare —Fimt of all take 
nis Lead im your hands aud look him ull im the [soe 
[f he doesu’t flinch, but looks, at you back sgala, he 
4 au honest horse, let me tell you that. Next offer 
uim a biscuit or a ginger-bread nut, Thir will 
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him to open his mouth, and will have an 

oer of pn how many texthe he has, Tt he 

as thirty-six in the tep row and forty-eight in dhe 
bottom he has enough for any horse. If, however, 
you catch sight of a gold plate attached to the roof 
of bis mouth, you be sure he has got some false 
teeth—perhaps a whole set, You will find this « 
great nuisance, as they will bave to be taken ont 
every night and putin every morolng., As a rule 
you'll find ostleng don"t }ike the Job. be say they 
won't be bothered with it, Ig.order, to 
horse’s temper go to the rear of him; then take hie 
tail, divide it inte four, aga t itall the way down. 
Ass further test, put one of his hind legs in a sling, 
If he stands quiet, and doesn’t exhibit any impe-, 
tience, then-rtake my adwi the horge at auce 
if you've got the movey; if you haven't borrow 
Jt will be a sin to let him go.—Judy. 

A sHanp talking lady was reproved by, her hne- 
band, whe reqnested bev to.keep her tongue in hor 
mouth. “My dear,” she said,“ it’s against thelew 
o carry oe 
“My real number is six, but my hend will bear 
squeezing,” ig what she seid to & young man, A 
follower of Carlyle, He got ber a pair of Aveand. 
abali gloves-without finding out how arugh equees~: 
ing her hand would bear, 

Ox THE Fugyox Coast~~Mrs. B, (oompassion- 
ately): What terrible hard work for those poor 
hathing-ment”’ My. B, (doubtially): toy vee 
er—er—well—a—ehen!” Mrs. B. (sevorehy): Pray} 
what do an meap by ‘Humpbh—er—er—well—s— 
them!’ Mr. B.2" Gtr, B, relapses into discraat. 
sileuce.)--Paneh, 

A PRACTICAL PURSUIT.—-ONE FACT AND TWO 


BCENES. 

Bcene 1.—A village tailor’s ; Jones, who ia rustl- 
cating, wantes pair of tronsers shortened, Tailor 
ig not at home, sand as the boy in charge doesn't seem 
to understand clearly, Jones, who prides himself on 
his mathematics, works opt exactly what he wavts 
op one of his legs, ' (Exit. Jones, 

Scene 2.—A country lane, half a mile awey, Boy 
pearly exhausted-and quite out of breath : “oy sey, 
sur, will ’er eve rie, done ag well, zur ?” 

SEA-SIDE PLEASURES. 

"Tis sweet beside the sea to sis, 

And watch the ships go sailing by-- 
‘With bite of beach ‘tis nice to 4 

The dozing nursemeid in the eye, 
*Tis grand to mark the billows beat 

Along the shore with deaf' ning din 3 
Then take bad babies off their feet 

And gatly drepeh them to the aking 


I Jove at eve to take my place 
Near whore the jolting jetty enda. 
And gaze as with a flaming face J 
Qld Phoebus to the sea descends, 
But, oh !:my bites is uneontrolied 
When Brown, srho*s bent on highest fitka, 
With open hand dis ays his, ia 
And drops a quid beiween chiaks, 
I like to watch old ocean hurl 
Its thousand treasures on the beach— 
The winkle, limpet, and the pearl, 
It yields its proper share of each, 
But wildest rapture o’er me. spreads, 
From song and dance I gearce can heepy 
When cockney sailors bow their heads 
And giwe their breakfast to the deep. 


Tlengh when whirlwinds wildly shriek, 
And tem pests lash the sea to spite-- 
The vengeange that's storm can wreak 
Doth fill my sou) with dumb delight, 
But, oh! ’twas joy beyond compare 
When she beneath whoge roof I stayed 
Went mad because her first floor pai 
Had gone and left his bill unpaid. —Fun, 

A Lost On4nGE,--A Wicklow farmer, while har- 
vesting, kept ‘his gun near him to shoot pigeons. 
Seeing ane, bereached aut and took the gun by the 
muzzle, but in deawing it toward him by geome 
means the gune went off, and the contents passed 
near his head without injuring him.’ As soon as he 
had sufficiently recovered from the shock, he has- 
tened to the house, and informed kis wife of his 
Darrow escape; at which the good woman, who is 
noted for her economy, raised her hands and ex- 
claimed, ina tone of regret, “ sure and it’sa pity that 
the charge was lost!” 

Suokine CarrtaGes.—The following smoking 
anecdote is going the round of the railway smoking 
carriages. For, be it known, in these earriages so 
much envied by the ladies, social harmony animates 
the travellers,and they talk just as if they wage not 
Teserved firat-clags. Britons:—-—“ This is not » 
smoking compartment, sir,” said an indignant lady, 
pausing on the step and glaring at the smoker. 
“Very likely,” gaid the smoker. “Yon have no 
right tosmoke here, sig, and if you dou’t desist I 
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myst call the guard,” said the lady. “Very likely,” 
was the reply. “I sball be choked,”’ “ Very likely,”’ 
“Why de yau amoke, sir, when I object?” “ Why, 
madam, tobacco is a capital disinfectant, and as I am 


professionally engaged at Stockwell Small-pox Hos- 
pital, I-——”” the lady got out, “I feel as if I 
should faint.” “Very ye was the last response 


ape te pulled up both windows to enjoy all 
smoke, 

‘War Sere navn’ Watrren.— Within the isstfow 
aye an old beggar woman, having been admitted 
into the kitehen of epe.of our most Dy oe tp oiti- 
30n8, was niournfully relating to the lady of the 
henge the misfortune of her life. She said her 
husband went to California to dig for gold a groat 
many.years age, but bad never been able to find 


it. | more than enough to keep him alive;.60, of course, 


he had never ‘eent her any; that antila few yeers 
ago they had continuslly written eagh other letters 
full of love and sympathy, At this point the flood, 
gates of her grief burst open; she sputtered and 
sighed at « tarvible rate, and finally, after sevens) 
ineffectual efforts, ejaculated that she had not beard 
from or even written her darling in « long time. 
The.old women drew. long breath, and was about 
fo continue, when the lady of the house asked her 
why sbe ‘bad not written to her husband, “Ab, 
pecy Mc she, “after Bg te oak I 
ganlda"t pronounce very good, 60 to give up 
writing, 





THE TWO VILLAGES. 
ver the river, onthe hil. 
a village white and still, 
And all around the forest trees 
Shiver and whi in the breeze. 
Over it sailing shadows go. 
Of soaring hawk and screaming crow, 
Ang monnpiain grasses low and aweek 
Grow in the middle of every street. 
Over the river, under the hill, 
Another village lieth still, 
There I gee in a cloudy night 
Twinkling stars of housahold lighs. 
Fires that gleam from the smithy’s door, 
Mists that curl on the river shore. 
And in the roads. no grasses grom, 
For the wheels that issten ta.and.fro, 
In that village on the:bill 
Never a sound of smithy or mill; 
The houses are with grass and flowers, 
ewer Clock to toll the hours. 
he marble doors are always shut, 
Yon sannot.enter hall or hut, 
All the willage lie aaleep, 
Never again to somor reap, 
Never in dreams to mean or sigh, 
Silent and idle low taey lie, 


In that village under the bill, 

When the night is starry and still, 

Many a weary soul in prayer 

Looks to that ather village thane, 

And weeping and sighing longs to. go 

Up to that home from this below ; 

Tongs bo-sleop by the forest wild, 

‘Whither have vanished wife and child, 

And heaeth, praying, this answer fal: 

* Patienec, teat vulage shall hald ye.ell,” 
Fe 

GEMS. 

No story isthe gawe to us after a lapse of time, or 

rather, we whe read it-ave no longer the same inter- 
reters, 

’ Hp whogains the victory over great fusulta, often 

overpowered by the smallest ; so it ia with our eor- 

rows. 

ir ig the highest duty, privilege and pleasure for 
great men to earn what they possess, to work their 
own way through life, tebe the exchitects of their 
own fortunes, 

ARTIFICIAL wants are more numerous, and lead to 
more expense, thau natural wanty; from this cange 
the rich are oftever in greater waut of money than 
these who have but @ bare competency. 

EXPgRIENCcE keeps a dear school; but fools will 
learn in no other, aud scarce in that; foritis trie 
we may give advice, but we caunot give conduct: 
However, they that will not be counselled cannot be 
helped, and if you will not hear reason, she will 
surely rap your knuckles. 





A Porvur4r Civp.—At the recent election at the 
Athengum Club there were over aixteen bhuadred 
applicants, theagh there were only about fiity ve- 
canoies. At this rate of progress it would take 
more than thirty years to get admission to this 
dlnb. Of.course the reason why it ig so popular fy 





thatenly the most diatinguisied in the literary, sci 


entific, and artistic worlds are admitted. Otherwise 
the club is not nearly ee gonifortable as many others. 
For instance no member, can invite a friend who is 
not @ member to dine, and strangers are ruthlessly 
exeluded. For all that, there has always beena 
great crowd of applicants for admission, and always 
will be. A gentleman who had recently passed with 
eclat the Indian Civil Service examination, andre 
ceived an appointment which would probably keep 
hhim absent from the country for twenty years, had 
his name put up atthe Athengum before he left 
England, and hopes by the #ime he has finished bis 
on he may be go fortunate as to-get 
elect 


HOUSEHOLD TRBASURES. 


Cream Prg.—-One cup of sugar, one-half oup of 
batter, one half eup of milk, two heaping eps of flour, 
one teaspoonful of cream tartar, one half. al 
of soda, one egg and yolkes of three more, This 
makes cake for two pies. 

Diet ror CoNVALESCENTs.—An emulsion of raw 
meat is advised as a nutritious diet for convalescents. 
Eight ounces of imw meat, sith twe and » half onuces 
ach of sweet and bitter almonds and white sugar 
are beaten together in 4 mortar until completely ho- 
mogeneous, “4 —s firat been blanched. 
The compound may be beaten up with egg, or milk 
aud water in any eonsistency, ¥ 

Casinet Puppinc.—Well batter a plein ronné 
mould or ye yee —— of which atick a 

antity of dried cherries, or raigine, then 
so HB, parts fill the ‘mould with Bpo 





| \iuterspersing wo ounces of ratafiaa, ower’ wile: 


sprinkle a good glasa of bready, then we have 
ready ‘the following eustard: boil a pint of milk, 
in which infuse the rind of two lemons, free from 
pith; io » bagin, have six whole which well 
whisk, with a quarter of a pound of pomdered 
sugar, and add the milk by degrees; pass through 
@ strainer and fit wp the mould, the edge 
of which place @ baud of buttered paper; have 
@ convenient sized stew pan with about two 
finches in depth ef boiling water place ia your 
pudding cover a sheet of paper over, and let it 
simmer gently over the fire, keeping the stewpan 
covered down close until the ing ‘becomes 
quite firm, by which time you should be ready 
to serve it; take out, detach the paper, and turn 
from the moqgld over u @ dish; have ready 
the following sauce; pat‘half s pint of melted butter 
intoa stewpan, ioto which stir the yokes of two 
eggs, and add a glassiul.of brandy, with tha juice of 
a lemon and sufficient eu, to sweeten it; stir it 
over the fire unttl‘ becoming little thick, when pasa 
it sheough a strainer; sauce over the pudding and 
serve. 


Fo | 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


A susscgirTron has been atarted to erect a statne 
to Mr, Plimsoll, M,P., in some prominent place near 
the docks at the East End. The managing com- 
mittee consista chiefly of workmen employed by 
large shipping and manufactaring firms, 

Tus projected bicycle ride from Vienna to Parts 
has failed. The bicycle broke at the end of fifty 
miles, aud Mr. Nairng was unable to fiud a blaok- 
smith who-conld repair it, He went.on to Paris by 
rail. 

A PrRoggrer'is on foot for a visit from Canada to 
this country of.a “firat twelve” of playexa.at La 
Orosse. Itis contem to held some matches. 
at Prince’s and Lord’s Grounds, to be followed, if 
circumstances permit, by aghort tour in the pro- 
winces. 

In connection with the late digaster.to the “ Miatle. 
toe it is stated that only a few weekssinee the Ad. 
miralty received the Queen's commands that the 
Board of ‘I'rade’s life-saving inatructions should be 

laced in @ onspievous position on board the 

yal yachts. 

AN open-air skating rink was opened on Wednes- 
flay at Ryde, As Plimptou’s patent skates are to be 
used over a beautifully eemeuted surface situated in 
the most convenient partofthe town itis avticipaied 
that the rink willmot only prove @ great success, but 
wil be a souree of very: considerable amusement to 
the residents and visitors, 

A NEW balloon, the Jupiter, which had been pro 
vided with two engines resembling wings, and 
announced to be governable, has just been nas a 
mented upon fp Paria, It had not been travelling 
on high more than forty minutes when it began to 
deseend, and fell at Koie-Qeloinbe, in spite of the 
stringent efforts of the disappointed acronaut, 
whose illusions were thus devtroyed, Tie problem 
of governing the course of belloons s*ill remains to 
be solved, People might first well govern them 
sulves. 
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NOULTICES 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Swaxes.—1l. Read standard geological works. 2. No- 

J. O.—Your brother's brother-in-law and sister-in- 
law are not related to you, and only to him by marriage, 

Cuaruiz and Exxzst,—“ Wollen sie mich kuessen 
means “‘ Will you kiss me?” 

W. H.—No charge is made for replies. to correspon- 
dents to our subscribers, 

Lucr should seek an introduction through some 
friends for acquaintances by invitation or otherwise. 

L. R.— Mavor’s Spelling Book” is a plain and simple 
work and can be had as low as one ling. 

C, St. O.—Will do well to have the feathers properly 
cleansed and purified. 

N. T.—The cost of such a suit depends upon the 
amonnt of evidence and affidavits required. The lowest 
cost would be 251, 

L. L.—Large mercantile houses of nearly all kinds 
employ travelling salesmen, or commercial travellers, as 
they are usually called. - 

R, J. F.—The quartermaster of a ship is a petty officer 
who attends to the helm, binnacle, sails, etc., under di- 
rection of the master. The salary varies. 

R. A. B.—Stock t ti are attended with too 
much risk to be engaged in by any inexperienced person. 
Better leave them alone. 

W. A. L.—Call and you can have what you want. We 
can’t send through the post-office on account of the ex- 
pense, . 

Jup¥.—The sketch is but an average production, and 
similar plots have been used by other sketch writers. We 
could not publish it with the idea of purchasing future 
contributions. 

W.—A young man of twenty-one is not old enough to 
marry or to engage himself, He does not know his own 
mind, See more of the world and its people before you 
think of settling down for life, 

E, H.—If a wife leaves the home of her husband with- 
out sufficient cause to do so the husband is not bound by 
law to receive her again, but this does not prevent the 
wife claiming a sufficient maintenance from him in pro- 
portion to his income. 

Soruta.—The mountain ash is a hardy tree and re- 
quires no extra care to preserve it during the winter. 
We have had one in the garden for several years and 
never took the precaution even to mulch it, and stilrit 
thrives, 

J. 8. C.—1. Egg-cups or glassesare used. 2. To peel 
an orange with aspoonissimple, The bow] of the spoon 
answers the purpose of a knife, and is used in the same 
manner, 3. The initials of the bride’s maiden name are 
engraved upon the presents. 

CaritoLa,—A physician is usually addressed as Doctor, 
but if you are an intimate friend or lover there is no im- 

ropriety in your addressing him by his Christian name, 

r. is seldom used in speaking to or of a physician, yet 
it is not improper. 

A Constant Reaper.—The process of making all 
kinds of varnishes involves so much trouble and risk, as 
the process is the boiling of very inflammable materials, 
It will be better for you to purchase a white hard var- 
nish at some respectable house. Judson'’s Simple Dyes 
are the most simple in use, and can be obtaine: ut any 
respectable grocer or oilman’s. 

M. F. H.—The practice of kissing the bride is vot so 
common as formerly, and, in regard to this, the taste of 
the bridegroom may be consulted, as the rest of the 
company follow the example of the groomsman; but the 
parents and very near relatives of the parties of course 
act as affection prompts them. It is not necessary to 
have a reception, 

Margtua.—We must refer ‘‘ Martha” to what we have 
previously written in these columns in answer to other 
correspondents respecting Judson’s Dyes. We have 
good reason to believe from abundant testimony that 
they very satisfactorily achieve the results claimed for 
them. ‘‘ Martha” will find they will answer her require- 
ments In every respect, 

J&DWOOD Jusi1ice.—1l, We have never read the work, 
consequently can give no opinion as toits merits. 2. 
None that we know of, 3, Covgult a teacher of vocal 
music. 4. Both languages could be mastered in a year, 
and both would be of assistance to you in the pursuits of 
literature as well as in business, 5. We do not wish to 
purchase any MSS, at present, 

J. C. P.—Brigham Young was born at Whittingham, 
Vermont, June 1, 1801, and was the son of afarmer who 
bad served in the Revolutionary war. He joined the 
Mormons at Rutland, Ohio, about 1532, was made an 
elder soon after, and in 1835 was appointed one of the 
twelve apostles sent out to preach the n w doctrine. He 
succeeded Joseph Smith as the head of the sect in 184+, 











Qa Next WEEK WILL BE CommenceD 


A NEW STORY OF 


GREAT INTEREST, 


By tue Auruor or “ Maurice Durant,” “ The Gipsy Peer,” ete., etc. 





the latter having been killed bya mob while in jail at 
Carthage, Mo. 

Swatt.—l. Parents are entitled to the services or 
wages of minor children, but are bound to provide all 
necessaries, such as food, clothing, etc. 2, Money de- 
posited in the bank in your name and belonging to you 
cannot be seized by your father’s creditors to satisfy a 
judgment against him, unless it can be proved that it 
was there by him for the purpose of swindling his 
creditors. To avoid trouble, you can get him to give you 
a release of his claim against such portion of your wages 
as you deposit from time to time. 

OBGET-ME-NOT.—Perhaps you have been a little too 
peeians in your love; if so, you will do well to take a 
esson from your lover's book ‘and be very pleasant upon 
other subjects, telling him how happy you are. More- 
over, be ritable and think that he writes thus cheer- 
fully to console you. You would not admire a hero too 
much given to tears, =. good and bad being about 
equal in hum wmity—in Christian humanity—there are at 
least equal chances that the difference you observe in 
your sweethearts letters arises from a good and honour- 
able motive, 

Parer T.—1, The slang phrase “kicking the bucket” 
is said to have its origiu in the death of a suicide who 
adjusted the rope to neck while obandling of a pail or 
bucket and then stepped off, kicking the bucket from 
hi aol —- — ke it comes = the A se 
which a slaughte’ ung up, @ piece of w 
called the “ bucket” Be behind the tendons of 
the hind legs, from whic! 
Neither of these explanations, we may say, are very satis- 
factory, and are probably only surmise, 2, The gentile- 
men are not related, 3, We have no biographical sketch 
of the lady. 

MOTHER IS DEAD 


Sorrow and sadness reign through the house, 
And we move with a soft, gentle tread ; 
‘Thea a void in our hearts that can never be 


led— 
Oh, whisper it—mother is dead ! 


No more shall we hear her kind, gentle voice, 
For the soul that so loved us has fled; 

No more shall we see her dear, loving smile, 
For the mother who loved us is dead. 


Sadly we gazed on that calm, peaceful face, 
We remember the last words she said : 

* Be kind to each other, my children, I pray "= 
And then we were told she was dead, 


Bitter the tears that we shed on her grave, 
While kind words of comfort were said, 
But naught can assuage the grief at our hearts, 
For we are lonely since mother is dead, 
Ww, A. 7. 

Moruer or Srx.—The faded colours of printed mnslin 
and calico, jaconet, etc., can be restored by soaking the 
material in a weak solution of oxalic acid and then 
rinsing it in pure water, To prevent the fading of 
printed muslin and calico dresses, they should not be 
washed with soap, but ina bran water. Soft water is 
heated in a copper kettle to a little below boiling point, 
and then bran of wheat, weighing about one-eighth of 
the material which is to be cleaned, added, ter five 
minutes the muslin or calico dresses are put in, and 
turned about with a wooden stick until the water boils. 
The bran is then taken out and the dresses washed in the 
bran fluid in the ordinary manner, and afterwards rinsed 
in soft water, 

A Beaper.—1l, You appear to ienging yourself in a 
strait when we can see no real cause forit. The youn 
lady whom you are to meet you have not seen for several 
years. You write that she is in love with you, but that 
you are in love with another lady. Then why can you 
not meet her the same as you would any friend or ac- 
quaintance? We see no possible cause for embarrass- 
ment from your letter, unless you have at some time led 
her to believe you were in love with heralso. In that 
case you owe her ane nation, which you should make 
at the earliest opportunity. 2, An open hand would be 
pretty engraven on a pin, or two hearts united. 3. There 
is no harm in walking or spending an evening with a 
lady acquaintance, providing your betrothed does not 
object. Under all circumstances she should be consulted. 
4, Penmansbip good. 


Fuiorence G, wishes to correspond with a young gen- 
tleman about twenty-four, tall and dark; she is twenty, 
dark complexion and resides in Liverpool. 

Viotxt D., eighteen, dark blue eyes, brown hair, highly 
accomplished, and has a fortune, would like to corre- 
spond with a young man with a view to matrimony; 
one fond of home preferred, 

Eruet M., seventeen, brown hair, dark blue eyes, is 
said to be very liandsome, would like to correspond with 
a young man who is fond of amusements; Ethel M, has 
an income of her own. 

Maups L., seventeen, dark hair, blue eyes, considered 
geod looking, and will have a small fortune when she 
comes of age, wishes to correspond with a young man 
with a view to matrimony. 

M.L,, eighteen, tall, fair, loving and domesticated, 
would like to correspond with a young man who is 
loving and fond of home; a seaman in the Royal Navy 
preferred. 

ALBERT, twenty-seven, medium height, considered 
good looking, would ijike to correspond witha respect- 
able young woman between tweuty and tweuty- three, 

ALPHONSO, twenty-three, tail, fair, brown hair, and 
very musicai, would like tu correspon i with a young lady 
about eighteen or twenty, of medium height, good look- 
inv, foud of music and of a nice disposition, 

Cc. E. M., son of a rich planter, eighteen, and con- 


sidereu handsome, wishes to correspoud witha a young - 


the carcass is suspended. 





lady of seventeen,. who must be beautiful and edu. 
cated. 


Cuag.ery, nineteen, medium height, fair, blue eyes, and 
well educated, wishes to correspond with a youny lady 
a view to matrimony; she must be amiable ang 

loving: 

Long.y Jenny, twenty-seven, fair complexion and fair 
hair, would like to correspond with a steady young man 
with a view to matrimony ; she has a little money and 
would make a loving wife. 

Kartir, rather tall and dark, wishes to nd with 
a | man not over twenty-six, tal, good | looking, 
- fond of home; Kate is loving and w make a good 
wife, 

T. 8S. twenty-seven, tall and fair, with a little mone 
and thoughts of emigrating, would like to correspon 
with a young with a view to matrimony; she must 
be about twenty-four, with a fair share of good looks aud 
living in the North London district, 

Manian W., twenty-three, would like to c orrespond 
with a tall young geutleman about twenty-five, who must 
be sober and industrious; she does not think herself 
| mn maaan make a good wile to @ loving 

us! 


Nsuuiz, twenty, medium height, brown hair and eyes, 
loving disposition and would makea good wife, wishes 
to correspond with a respectable young man about 
twenty-six with a view to matrimony; he must be tall, 
eat king, loving and affectionate and a tradesman or 


LONELY Emma, twenty-three, a brunette, cheerf 
fond of home, bat has no‘ money, wishes to correspon 
with a steady young man, about thirty, with a view to 
sper apne @ tradesman preferred, or widower without 
family not objec 


ted to. 
Lonrgtr Beye, twenty-five, tall, fair, ladylike, 
and doiacationted, would like to lomrebpon’ Lirey 
a dark gentleman about or vhirty-five, mediun 
height, and fond of home, with a view to matrimony; 
one in business preferred. 
Communications Raczivep, 


Auaeustus is responded to by—Carynthia, who thinks 
she would suit him. 

= 3 . Eby—Sunshine, twenty, who thinks she would 
8 er. 

G. B. 8S. by—M. A. C., who thinks he is all sho re- 
quires. 

Isaac by—M. D., a farmer’s daughter, with money, 
who thinks she would suit him. ‘ 

Loney Tak by—Lo: » twenty-one, domesti- 
cated, and would make him a loving wife, 

TrxesipEx by—Lucille, twenty-two, fair complexion, 
well educated and connected. 

Jacos 8, by—Heloise, twenty-one, medium complexion, 
musical, and used to good society, 

Minniz by—James ©., a carpenter and wheelwright, 
— twenty-two, 5ft. Stin., gray eyes and light com- 
plexion. 

Marr H. and Catagzinz McL by—Commission Pennant 
and Paying Of Pennaut, both seamen in the Royal 

avy. 

Beira and Kats a R. H. and E, H., both exceed- 
ingly well to do, and think the description given of the 
two young ladies is just what they want. 

Mar anp ANNIZ ey Yarn and Salvage Jack, 
both dark, considered good looking and tempered, can 
dance and sing well, and have good prospects in view. 

Tuomas G, by—Lizzie, twenty-three, medium height, 
considered good looking, and would try to make him 


happy. 
pease by—Annie, 5ft. Gin., and considered very good 
looking, with an income of her own, and would mao a 
very good wife, 

Annis by—W, T., sixteen, medium height, dark hair, 
éonsidered good looking, and of a very cheerful disposi- 


tion. 

A.J. C, by—Editha, twenty, medium height, fresh, 
rosy complexion, blue eyes and brown hair, fond of home 
of a cheerful temper, and also a Good Templar, and is 
all he requires, being of good society, 

Lonetr Cuariz by—Loving Lizzie, medium height, 
blue eyes and brown Bair, , considered good looking and is 
good tempered, 
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